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A STUDY OF SENSIBILITY. 


THERE are few words in the use of which the power of fashion is 
at the present day more curiously illustrated than in the use of the 
word sensibility. As it is employed in the title of this article, it 
will probably seem to some persons affected, or at the best peculiar. 
Yet “Sensibility, so charming” in verse, and the title of not the 
least delightful of Miss Austen’s novels in prose, may suffice to clear 
the locution from the charge of latter-day Gallicism. There was 
most assuredly a time when sensibility had in English the full Gallic 
sense of sensibilité—in fact, when it had reached the pitch which the 
French themselves were, and are fain to designate by the intensifica- 
tion, coined for the purpose, of sensiblerie. The whole eighteenth 
century, but especially its later years, was the period of this use, and 
the great writer who has just been cited may suffice (as the present 
purpose is not to deal with English examples of the phenomenon) to 
show what the end of sensibility was. Everybody has laughed, let 
us hope not unkindly, over Marianne Dashwood’s woes. But Marianne 
was only an example, exaggerated in the genial fashion of her 
creatress, of the proper and recognised standard of feminine feeling. 
The “ man of feeling” was admitted as something out of the way— 
on which side of the way opinions might differ. But the woman of 
feeling was emphatically the accepted type—a type which lasted far 
into the present age. The extraordinary development of emotion 
which was expected from women need not be illustrated merely from 
love stories. The wonderful transports of Miss Ferrier’s heroines at 
sight of their long-lost mothers; even that of sober Fanny Price in 
Mansfield Park at the recovery of her estimable but not particularly 
interesting brother William, give the key-note much better than any 
more questionable ecstasies. ‘Sensibility, so charming,’ was the 
pet affectation of the period—an affectation carried on till it became 
quite natural, and was only cured by the half-caricature, half-reaction 
of Byronism. : 

The thing, however, was not English in origin, and never was 
thoroughly English at all. The production of it was one of the 
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social triumphs of literature—one of the tricks played by that very 
odd demon which agitates the grey goose-quill. There is no trace 
of sensibility in Shakespeare’s women, though they have plenty of 
passion: there is little or none in any English author till French 
literature had acquired a hold on the English mind, which here at least 
cannot be overestimated, as it has been in various criticisms on other 
departments of letters. In poetry, drama, serious prose of all sorts, 
the verdict on Pope’s charge of a victorious invasion of the Gauls must 
be Not Proven. In prose fiction it is hardly the same. Throughout 
the eighteenth century French romance was practically the model of 
all Europe, though it is noteworthy that the most vivid and enduring 
copies were taken from Le Sage, who himself made no school in 
France, precisely because he was absolutely free from sensibilité. An 
extreme patriot might try to vindicate the dubious honour of paternity 
for this growth for Richardson, but chronology is against it. The spirit 
which had been first evolved in France certainly entered into the fat 
body of that printer in a very energetic manner, and returned there- 
from, more vigorous and effectual than ever, to the country of its birth. 
But Richardson was only a parenthesis. The main current of the 
sensibility novelists who impressed their curious morals or manners 
on all men and women in civilised Europe, continues to be French 
in unbroken succession from the day when Madame de la Fayette 
first broke ground against the ponderous romances of Madeleine de 
Scudéry to the day when Benjamin Constant forged in Adolphe the 
link between eighteenth century and nineteenth century romance, 
between the novel of sentiment and the novel of analysis. 

One of the oddest things which strikes a student of this matter is 
that the greatest names of prose fiction in the French eighteenth 
century fall somehow or other out of this current, at least out of its 
direct line, though they are all, except Le Sage, more or less in- 
fluenced by it. The author of Gil Blas is perhaps the greatest 
stumbling-block in literature to the product-of-the-circumstances and 
spirit-of-the-age formulas which have served for so much glib and 
picturesque literary exposition. The obstinate Breton ignores chro- 
nology and M. Taine in a manner which verges very closely on the 
disrespectful. It evidently never occurred to him that he had been 
only just of age when Madame de la Fayette died, that he was the 
contemporary of Marivaux, and not a great many years older than 
Richardson. He chose to be himself, and not a product of the 
century, and was rewarded on the one hand by the neglect of his 
countrymen then and ever since, and on the other by being the 
literary father of Fielding and every subsequent member of one of 
the two good schools of novelists. Prévost, almost a greater name 
than Le Sage, inasmuch as Manon Lescaut is more uniformly and 
concentratedly good than Gil Blas or any of its fellows, is also hardly 
a novelist of sensibility. He tried it, as in his journalist fashion he 
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tried everything, but it did not suit him, and so he wrote several in- 

terminable romances of a kind of mild adventure, and one masterpiece of . 
character-drawing which it is impossible to like too much, or to praise 

too much, or to read too much. Crébillon’s mistress was not sensi- 

bility, it was that with which sensibility has been said to “keep 

house ;” and a very lively and agreeable household did this major- 

domo keep up for the less reputable of the two house-mates. With 

Diderot (who chose to be eaten up with sensibilité in other circum- 

stances) it passed as far as his fiction is concerned into tragic moral 

portraiture in La Réligieuse, into real pathos, free from all convention * 
(which is of the essence of sensibility), in the one undisputed episode 
of Jacques le Fataliste, the famous story of the Marquis des Arcis. 
Rousseau took things too seriously for it, Voltaire not nearly seriously 
enough; and as for the great semi-novelists of the close of the 
century, Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél, they mix too many 
secondary purposes with their philandering, and, like the philosophes 
their fathers, are too much of pamphleteers. For the true sensi- 
bility, the odd quintessence of conventional feeling, played at 
steadily till it is half real if not wholly so, which ends in the pecu- 
liarities of two such wholesome, young Britonesses as Marianne 
Dashwood and Fanny Price, we must look elsewhere. Madame de 
la Fayette, Madame de Fontaines, Madame de Tencin (most heartless 
and therefore naturally not least sentimental of women), Marivaux, 
Madame Riccoboni, the group of lady novelists of whom Mesdames 
de Souza and de Duras are the chief; and, to finish, the two really 
remarkable names of Xavier de Maistre and Benjamin Constant— 
these are our “‘documents.”” The subjects of the inquiry are pleasant 
pieces of literary dric-d-brac; perhaps they are something a little 
more than that. For sensibility was actually once a great power in 
the world. Transformed a little, it did wonderful things in the 
hands of Rousseau and Goethe and Chateaubriand and Byron. It 
lingers in odd nooks and corners even at the present day, when itis. . 
usually and irreverently called “gush,” and heaven only knows 
whether it may not be resuscitated in full force before some of us are 
dead. For it has exactly the peculiarities which characterise all 
recurrent fashions—an appeal to something which is genuine con- 
nected with a suggestion of a great deal that is not. 

It may seem strange at first sight that the invention of this 
curiously unreal product should be set to the credit of a woman who, 
hke Madame de la Fayette, had the credit of being ‘la femme la 
plus vraie” that her friends (and they included such terrible critics 
as Madame de Sévigné and La Rochefoucauld) professed to know. 
But the paradox is easily explicable. What Madame de la Fayette 
did was to change a still more unreal style into one real enough to 
live and influence human beings. Many people talk about the 
romances of Sapho (that is to say, Mademoiselle de Scudéry), but 
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few people, I venture to suspect, have attempted to read them in the 
present day, and fewer have achieved the adventure. To find your- 
self in face of twenty-four authentic volumes, even if they be not 
very large duodecimos, and to know that these are one novel, is 
sufficiently appalling ; and it is not in the least a consolation to be 
informed that there are really only twelve, because each is divided 
into two parts. But mere length is not a fatal obstacle. Madame 
de Sévigné’s own letters probably fill, at least, as much actual space 
as the longest of the novels she delighted in, and they are not hard 
to read through. The impenetrability of the Scudéry romances 
does not lie in any actual literary inferiority, for there are excellent 
passages in them. But the atmosphere is so wholly unreal to a modern 
reader, that it simply asphyxiates him when he has to breathe it for 
the terribly long space of time necessary to follow the fortunes of 
the Grand Cyrus, or to thoroughly explore the geography of Tendre. 
Now Marie Madeleine de Lavergne, who married one of those 
remarkable husbands (frequent in French history and literature) of 
whom nobody ever hears anything, showed that she was a woman of 
genius, by doing two things with this deplorable kind of romance. 
She cut it down from the dimensions of an encyclopedia to those of a 
pamphlet, and she infused into its atmosphere a very considerable 
proportion of the breath of actual life and universal human nature. 
For the artificiality which still remained, and which gave the dis- 
tinguishing character to sensibility, she had the excuse that it 
faithfully reproduced the tone of society ; and society itself had more 
excuse for maintaining that tone at the time than is generally known. 
All impartial students of French literature are agreed that the con- 
ventional absurdities of the précieuses, their sighs and flames, their 
platonic affections, their elaborate gradations of the tender passion, 
were really an attempt, and a not unsuccessful attempt, at reform. 
To estimate the need that there was for reform, a course (which is 
not recommended virginibus puerisque) of Brantéme, followed by 
Tallemant des Réaux, is all that is necessary. What sort of manners 
the incomparable Arthénice (an anagram for Catherine, due to the 
combined wits of two celebrated poets, Malherbe and Racan, during 
a severe afternoon’s study) had to soften and render human might be 
made intelligible by two anecdotes (if it were only possible to quote 
them), the anecdote of the practical joke played by some of the finest 
gentlemen of France ona maid of honour, which is recorded by Bran- 
téme, and the anecdote of the servant girl who threw herself out of 
window, which is recorded by Tallemant. Knowledge of these facts 
does not in the least take off the edge of one’s laughter at the précieuses 
ridicules and the femmes savantes, but it enables one to respect 
Madame de Rambouillet and her friends while laughing at them, or 
rather at those who imitated and of course caricatured them. Madame 
de la Fayette’s great merit is that she reduced this preciousness to 
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manageable limits, and informed it with a great deal of wit and 
pathos. She is rather a considerable figure in literature, for besides 
her novels she has left numerous and interesting letters (some of 
which have shocked her French admirers dreadfully, by showing 
that she did not entirely renounce interest in the things of this 
world when her friend La Rochefoucauld died), and some still more 
interesting memoirs on Henrietta Maria of England, of whom she 
saw much in the miserable days when the Queen had to depend on 
Mazarin’s bounty, and on the early days of the sojourn of James II. 
in France. But what we have to do with here are Zaide and the 
Princesse de Cléves, for her smaller novels, Madame de Montpensier and 
the Comtesse de Tende, may be omitted. 

The first thing which strikes the reader (and it continued to mark 
the school till the genius of Marivaux and Prévost struck out a new 
line) is that the scenes of these novels are with evident purpose 
thrown in a remote period. In the Princesse de Cléves the author 
ventured so near her own day as the reign of Henri II., but Zuide 
(the earlier book) deals with an indistinct time in the dark ages of 
Spain. So also Madame de Fontaines, Madame de la Fayette’s 
immediate borrower, threw the scene of La Comtesse de Savoie into 
the eleventh century, and that of Amenophis into a period of the 
history of Libya with which, I think, chronology has not much to 
do. The Mémoires du Comte de Comminge of Madame de Tencin is 
indeed exempt from this peculiarity, but it reappears in the Siége de 
Calais and the Régne d’ Edouard IT. of the same author. In all these 
books, except those of Madame de la Fayette, the fault of contem- 
porary French tragedy (a fault which, at the date of the Princesse 
de Cléves, had hardly been rendered inveterate by the principal 
sinner Racine) appears flagrantly. Not only is there no attempt at 
local colour, but the local colour of the writer’s own country and 
time is audaciously thrust on the personages. However, the Princesse 
de Cléves is a very remarkable book in the history of literature, while 
the Mémoires du Comte de Comminge and the Malheurs de ? Amour, 
which in a way complete it, are books very important for the study 
of sensibility, so that some brief notice of them must be taken here. 

The plot of the Princesse de Cléves is laid in the last days of the 
reign of Henri II., and though it is much complicated (for so short 
a book) with details, half historical and very cleverly drawn, of Court 
incidents and intrigues, it is in the main simple enough. Madamede 
Cléves, married young to a husband who loves her, but whom she 
respects rather than loves, becomes the object of a violent but re- 
spectful passion on the part of Jacques de Savoie, Duke of Némours. 
She is perfectly virtuous, but greatly attracted by the duke, and the 
main interest of the book lies in her efforts to avoid and rebuff him. 
The central incident is the accidental overhearing by Némours of a 
conversation between the husband and wife, in which she begs him 
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to take her away from the Court, where she is exposed to temptations 
which she fears she will not have the strength to resist. The in- 
genuity of this is that, while it “knots the intrigue,” it leaves all 
the persons concerned in ignorance of the exact state of the case. 
M. de Cléves, receiving his wife’s well meant but very unpleasant 
confidenee, perceives that he has lost her heart, whether anybody 
else has gained it or not. Madame de Cléves is unaware that her 
lover has overheard her, and Némours himself, though of course de- 
lighted at the confession of weakness, is by no means sure (since no 
names are mentioned) that he is the subject of her doubts. This 
eccentric but not wholly unnatural situation is admirably treated. 
The commonplaces of sensibility proper are absent for the most part, 
the somewhat high-flown sentiments are excused, partly by the real 
pathos of the situation, and partly by the slight archaism of the lan- 
guage and the stately manners displayed. Madamede Cléves’s virtuous 
resolve is maintained to the end, but her unlucky husband none the 
less dies of a broken heart, perhaps the only ending consistent with 
keeping up the strain of the situation and at the same time not 
making him ridiculous. The conflict of feeling in both is excel- 
lently rendered, and the reader puts down the book with the feeling 
that for all its artificiality and its promise of sensibility to come, it 
deserves its repute as the earliest of modern novels properly so called. 


‘All that can be said against it is, first, that the characters talk a 


great deal too much about their sentiments and emotions; and, 
secondly, that in talking about them they use too much of a certain 
official jargon appropriated to the subject. That is the beginning of 
the misdeeds of sensibility in literature. 

In the followers of Madame de la Fayette we find that a good 


many years have passed by. The jargon has grown still more 


official ; and instead of using it to express genuine sentiments, which 
in another language might deserve expression well enough, the 
characters are constantly suspected by the callous modern reader of 
elaborately, though perhaps unconsciously, feigning the sentiments 
which the jargon seems to imply that they ought to have. This is 
somewhat less noticeable in the work of Madame de Tencin than 
elsewhere, because d’Alembert’s mother was so very much cleverer 
a person than the generality of the novel writers of her day, that she 
could hardly fail to veil defects more cunningly. But it is evident 
enough in the Comte de Comminge and in the Malheurs de [? Amour. 
Having as questionable morals as any lady of the time (the time of 
she Regency), Madame de Tencin of course always had a moral pur- 
pose in her writings, and this again gives her books a certain differ- 
ence. But like the former, this difference only exposes all the more 
clearly the defects of the style and the drawbacks from which it was 
almost impossible that those who practised it should escape. 

Madame de Tencin tried to escape by several gates. Besides her 
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moral purposes and her esprit, she indulged in a good deal of rather 
complicated and sometimes extravagant incident. I. de Comminge, 
which is very short, contains, not to mention other things, the rather 
startling detail of a son who, out of chivalrous affection for his lady- 
love, burns certain of his father’s title-deeds which he has been 
charged to recover, and the still more startling incident of the 
heroine living for some years in disguise as a monk. The following 
epistle, however, from the heroine to the hero, will show better than 
anything else the topsy-turvy condition which sensibility had already 
reached. All that need be said in explanation of it is that the 
father (who is furious with his son, and not unreasonably so) has 


shut him up in a dungeon, in order to force him to give up his be- 
loved Adelaide. 


‘* Your father’s fury has told me all I owe you: I know what your generosity 
had concealed from me. I know, too, the terrible situation in which you are, 
and I have no means of extracting you therefrom save one. This will perhaps 
make you more unhappy still. But I shall be as unhappy as yourself, and this 
gives me the courage to do what I am required to do. They would have me, by 
engaging myself to another, give a pledge never to be yours: ’tis at this price 
that M. de Comminge sets your liberty. It will cost me perhaps my life, certainly 
my peace. But Iam resolved. I shall in a few days be married to the Marquis 
de Bénayidés. What I know of his character forewarns me of what I shall 
have to suffer; but I owe you at least so much constancy as to make only misery 
Sor myself in the engagement I am contracting.” 


The extremity of calculated absurdity indicated by the italicised 
passages was reached, let it be remembered, by one of the cleverest 
women of the century, and the chief excuse for it that the restrictions 
of the La Fayette novel, confined as it was to the upper classes and to a 
limited number of elaborately distressing situations, were very embar- 
rassing. One of Madame de Tencin’s “beasts” (as she called her 
literary protégés) came to rescue it from this parlous condition, and 
by reducing it to common life, toning down the pitch consider- 
ably, and adding the charm of a most remarkable mannerism and 
sentimental casuistry, to give it a new lease of life. 

There are not many odder persons than Marivaux in the history of 
literature. For mere cleverness and even for a certain kind of 
originality he had few equals, and yet he is hardly read at all, and 
survives chiefly by virtue of a term coined from his name, and used 
generally in an uncomplimentary sense. The enmity of the philosophes 
(whom he followed not, and to whom he used to say rude things) 
would scarcely account for this. His own ill-luck in having lost his 
fortune in the Mississippi scheme, and in being obliged to write for 
bread, is hardly more conclusive. The real fault seems to have 
been a deficiency in power of concentration—of fixing a definite plan 
and then definitely working it out. As actors will not accept an 
unfinished play or perform it one act at a time, Marivaux was 
obliged to complete his dramatic works. In the thirty or forty of 
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these which exist, there is ample stuff for half the number of 
thoroughly good ones, but hardly a single one as it stands can be 
said to be thoroughly good. He began divers periodicals on the 
plan.of Defoe’s Review, and the more famous papers of Steele and 
Addison. The public bought them, and would have continued to 
buy them, but as they never came out on the proper days, and occa- 
sionally took holidays of indefinite length, the subscribers got tired. 
Marianne dragged itself over about fifteen years, and never was 
finished at all. Whether Marivaux ever wrote more than the first 
five parts of the Paysan Parvenu is a disputed point, but the evi- 
dence seems strongly against it, and even if the later parts are in 
some measure his, they do not finish the story. A man of this kind 
does not allow himself a chance, and it was certainly fortunate for 
Marivaux that he lived in the days when giving and receiving pen- 
sions was fashionable. 

Nevertheless Marianne and the Paysan Parvenu are among the 
most remarkable examples of the novel of sensibilité, especially the 
first. The Paysan Parvenu, which ought to have some interest for 
English readers, inasmuch as it undoubtedly suggested Joseph 
Andrews, just as Marianne is not likely to have been without some 
influence on Pamela, is in its certainly genuine portion so very incom- 
plete, and has besides so many different purposes (such as that of 
at once rivalling and rebuking Crébillon), that it isa less perfect ex- 
ample of the style. It is also rather a repulsive one, and one cannot 
help thinking that Marivaux, who was much more of a satirist than 
is sometimes supposed, meant it as in some degree a caricature, thus 
playing Fielding to his own Richardson. There is something very 
comic in the garrulousness of the autobiographic footman. He is, as 
was to be expected from his station, a little crude ; but he has his own 
point of honour, and that point of honour turns on a modification of 
the sensibility of his betters. Thus a “sensible” footman need not, 
like the two Josephs, repulse the advances of his master’s wife, but he 
must by no means consent to espouse a pretty waiting-maid under 
suspicious circumstances. Having married an elderly dévote (sensi- 
bility below stairs does not forbid this), there is nothing to prevent 
him from engaging in simultaneous commerces (as the word went) 
with divers ladies of rank. But the first intimation that he has of 
the fact that one of these ladies can be herself simultaneously “ sen- 
sible” to another, sends him off in a huff of virtuous and sensible 
disgust. The Jacob of the Paysan is, however, rather an enigma, and 
at least hypothetically a caricature. 

Marianne itself is not by any means free from a certain touch of 
the same sarcasm. The comical gravity with which the garrulous 
heroine talks of the importance of dress, the half humorous fashion 
in which she displays her own vanity, interfere with the picture of 
pure sensibility. Indeed, Marianne is such a thorough coquette, that 
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on modern standards her virtue, irreproachable as it is in practice, 
becomes a little suspect. But still the book is a very important one, 
perhaps the most important in the history of sensibility in fiction. 
To confess the truth, it is from any other than the purely literary 
view rather hard reading nowadays. Marivaux’s tricks of style, his 
extraordinary involutions and labyrinths of metaphysical gallantry 
and sentiment, are agreeable enough. But there isnext to no story, 
and the characters are not, according to modern ideas, very interest- 
ing. Marianne herself is as arrant a little minx as ever dropped her 
eyelids and then lifted them. Her remark when, an orphan of un- 
known birth and penniless, she is asked whether the place of com- 
panion will suit her—‘“ I] me semble que j’aimerais mieux mourir que 
d’étre chez quelqu’un en qualité de domestique, et si j’avais mon pére 
et ma mére il y a toute apparence que j’en aurais moi méme au lieu 
d’en servir 4 personne ””—is one of the earliest literary expressions of 
definite and pronounced snobbishness, a fact which for the credit of 
the English nation I am glad to point out. 

What story there is can be very quickly told. An improbably 
bloodthirsty gang of footpads massacres a whole coach full of pas- 
sengers, except a little girl of between two and three years old, whose 
parentage it is impossible to trace. Some officers who pass carry the 
child to the neighbouring village priest, and leave her with the pro- 
vision of a small subscription. She is brought up by the good curé, 
but a chapter of unimportant and sufficiently natural accidents leaves 
her stranded in Paris, with no friends and only a little money. A 
monk, who is her only acquaintance, recommends her to the patron- 
age of a pious and middle-aged gentleman, M. de Climal, who 
accepts the charge, but is unfortunately tempted of the devil, 
Marianne being extraordinarily pretty. At first he keeps within 
paternal limits, though the girl, innocent as she is, suspects some- 
thing. An accident hurries on matters. She goes to church in her 
new clothes, makes a great sensation, and in coming home is half 
run over by a carriage, and sprains her ankle. A young man who 
has noticed her in the sacred edifice conveys her into his house and 
sends for a surgeon. The pair fall in love with each other at first 
sight in the most approved sensibility style. To them (the surgeon 
being gone, and M. de Valville, the young man, being on his knees 
in the correct attitude of adoration) enters M. de Climal, who 
happens to be Valville’s uncle. The upshot of all this is that the 
exemplary M. de Climal makes undisguised proposals to Marianne, 
which she virtuously refuses, and flies to a convent. Here she finds 
a benevolent lady who patronises her afresh, and who happens (every- 
thing “happens” in an eighteenth century novel) to be Valville’s 
mother. The young man, tracing Marianne to the convent, renews 
his suit ; M. de Climal repents and dies, leaving Marianne a legacy, 
and the mother makes no objection to the union of the two lovers. 
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Other relations are, however, less complying, and a plot is got up to 
separate them. The real separation comes, however, from Valville’s 
own inconstancy. He deserts Marianne for an English girl, Miss 
Warton, the daughter of a Jacobite refugee. A huge Histoire d’une 
Réligieuse is then inserted parenthetically, and the book is abruptly 
left unfinished. Years afterwards Madame Riccoboni added to it an 
exceedingly clever Suite, approved by Marivaux, and some unknown 
person composed a wretchedly clumsy Fin, which usually has the very 
undeserved honour of figuring in the book as it is printed, while 
Madame Riccoboni’s capital work is left out. 

The mere story of Marianne, however (except that it is so little 
likely to be within the actual knowledge of readers that some sketch 
of it is necessary to make remarks on it intelligible), has little to do 
with our purpose. The book is important here as illustrating a new 
and important stage in the sensibility novel. Hitherto, as has been 
seen, it had dealt chiefly with altogether fantastic scenes and dramatis 
persone, the latter almost uniformly of exalted rank. Marianne, it 
is true, is supposed (though not proved by Marivaux) to be of noble 
blood. But the whole framework and conditions of her story are 
those of quite ordinary life. The homely vividness of Madame Dutour, 
the shopkeeper with whom Marianne’s perfidious protector places her, 
is very curious to come upon after the superfine atmosphere of 
the La Fayette-Tencin novels. But Marianne’s own sentiments, 
when they are not sarcastic or purely coquettish, are distinguished by 
the most advanced sensibilité. “Je pense,” she says in a sentence 
which is at once characteristic of sensibilité in sense and of Marivau- 
dage in manner, “ je pense pour moi qu’il n’y a que le sentiment qui 
nous puisse donner des nouvelles un peu sures de nous, et qu’il ne 
faut trop se fier a celles que notre esprit veut faire 4 sa guise: car je 
le crois un grand visionnaire.” Here is a longer passage, which 
Catherine Morland herself might have written :— 

‘“I had resolved not to sleep another night in the house. I cannot 
indeed tell you what was the exact object of my fear, or why it was so lively. 
All I know is that I constantly beheld before me the countenance of my land- 
lord, to which I had hitherto paid no particular attention, and then I began to 
find terrible things in this countenance. His wife’s face, too, seemed to be gloomy 
and dark ; the servants looked like scoundrels; all their faces made me in a 


state of unbearable alarm. I saw before me swords, daggers, murders, thefts, 
insults. My blood grew cold at the perils I imagined.” 


A profound belief in “le sentiment,’”’ or “le cur,” and an ex- 
tremely lively imagination—these are two infallible notes of sensibilité. 
But Marianne shall give us some more. When the Monk and 
M. de Climal are settling her destiny, the heroine’s fine mind is 


terribly shocked by the open way in which her future obligations to 
her patron are spoken of. - 


‘“‘T must tell you that, young as I was, I had a soul not devoid of pride. I 
had been brought up affectionately, and even to a certain extent respectfully, 
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and I was much disturbed by a conversation of this nature. Men accompany 
their benefits with a clumsiness of manner very humiliating to the person who 
receives them. They had pulled my misfortune to pieces for an hour, and 
talked of nothing but the pity I inspired, the merit of doing me good, the reli- 
gious duty of helping me, together with a whole load of other charitable senti- 
ments and devout reflections.” 


And so the young lady goes on at great length, displaying a delicacy 
of mind which would be admirable in a giver of benefits, but which 
is perhaps not quite so admirable in a receiver of them. This kind — 
of pseudo-dignity, which strongly objects to be called dependent, but 
has no objection to be so, must also I fear be set down as a note of 
sensibility. So again Marianne (who has been, let it be remem- 
bered, brought up all her life in a country village by people of a class 
then very little above the peasantry themselves) feels, in the frank 
.good-nature of Madame Dutour, “‘ quelque chose de grossier qui me 
rebutait,”’ and a “ton brusque qui blessait ma délicatesse.”’ She 
accepts M. de Climal’s gifts willingly enough, but is dreadfully 
disturbed when Madame Dutour remarks on his “ charité.’ As for 
the first scene with Valville, the whole of it is a running commentary 
on the queer kind of love-making which sensibility affected. The 
duty of love at first sight was one of the canons of the sensible 
church, and Valville and Marianne obey it in the most orthodox 
fashion. They have seen each other, let it be remembered, only 
during the few but well-spent minutes of a single mass, and they 
have not yet spoken. 

‘‘ For my part, I spoke to others but not to him, any more than he did to me. 
‘I did not even dare to look at him, though not doing so made me long to do it all 
the more. So at last I looked, hardly venturing the glance, and I do not know 
what my eyes told him, but his made so tender a reply that mine must have 
deserved it. That made me blush, while my heart beat to that degree that I 
hardly knew what was going to happen tome. Never in my life have I been 
so agitated, and I cannot define my feelings. They were a mixture of trouble, 
of pleasure, and of fear—yes, of fear. For a young girl who is a novice knows 
not where all this is going to lead her. There are unknown impulses which 
surround her, which make her obey, which she controls not, which control her, 
and the novelty of this state of things alarms her. It is true that she finds it 
pleasant, but it is a pleasure which looks like a danger, and which frightens 
her modesty. There is something which threatens, which bewilders, which 
overpowers her. One would fain in these moments ask oneself what is going 
to happen, for love does not deceive us. As soon as he shows himself he tells 
what he is and what it all means. The soul hails in him a master who caresses 
it, but with a manner of authority which asks not its leave, and allows it, if it 
chooses, to suspect its future slavery.” 

And all this at sixteen, at first sight, and after a country life with 
an aged priest and his sister! Of course some allowance must be 
made for the inevitable Marivaudage—for the tendency, as Crébillon 
wickedly put it, to say “not only everything you have said and 
everything you have thought, but also everything you would have 
liked to think but did not.” After this allowance has been made, 
there is a very considerable residuum which expresses the “sensible” 
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idea of the birth of love, a fourth and very important assistance to 
the comprehension of sensibility. The whole scene is full of further 
instruction on this important point, for most of which, unluckily, 
there is no room here. Thus we have a valuable distinction between 
“amoureux” and “tendre.”? Tenderness, it seems, is “a fashion 
of attachment which at first makes the heart well disposed (honnéte), 
instils into it morality” (lui donne des meurs), and restricts it to 
“‘the delicate pleasure of timidly loving, and respecting what it 
loves.’”’ But it is not possible to spend more time on this agreeable 
and instructive study of the acutest form of sensibilité in this its 
palmy days. Let it be sufficient to say that other parts of Marianne 
contain passages nearly as instructive as to the feelings of the truly 
sensible heart towards benefactors (Madame de Miran, Madame 
Dorsin), towards friends of the same sex (Mademoiselle Warton), 
towards enemies (an insulting young person who causes Marianne 
the keenest agony by remarking that somebody pays for her board 
at the convent), &c., &c. And all in the middle of this curious 
book comes this curious sentence, in which Marivaux either con- 
sciously or not writes the Mene Tekel of sensibility. ‘‘ Enfin ces 
agitations tant agréables que pénibles, s’affaiblirent et se passerent. 
L’ame s’accoutume a tout sa sensibilité s’use: et je me familiarisai 
avec mes espérances et mes inquiétudes.” All things pass certainly, 
but the flutters of sensibility pass faster than anything else. 
Marivaux, however, was of too old a generation to exemplify 
sensibility finally or in its over-ripe stage. Those who came after him, 
and had his work and that of the La Fayette-Fontaines-Tencin school 
before them, completed the presentation. The reasons for not 
dwelling on the works of the great masters—of Diderot, of Rousseau, 
of Madame de Staél—have already been hinted at and are evident 
enough. In the first place, a stronger spirit than mere sensibility 
enters into them; in the second, they are very often novels with 
a purpose, which the sensibility-novel proper never is. Among 
Marivaux’s immediate successors, neither Duclos nor Crébillon need be 
mentioned, because they are out of the style, as is Prévost for different 
reasons. Madame Riccoboni, however, who has just been mentioned 
as continuing Marianne, shows the completed product very fairly. 
Her Histoire du Marquis de Cressy is a capital example of the kind. 
The Marquis is beloved by a charming girl of sixteen and by a 
charming widow of six-and-twenty. An envious rival betrays his 
attentions to Adelaide de Bugei, and her father makes her write an 
epistle which pretty clearly gives him the option of a declaration 
in form or a rupture. Fora sensible man it must be confessed that 
the Marquis does not get out of the diificulty too well. She has 
slipped into her father’s formal note the highly sensible postscript, 
“Vous dire de m’oublier? Ah! Jamais. On m’a forcé de l’écrire ; 
rien ne peut m’obliger ale penser ni le désirer.” Apparently it was 
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not leap-year, for the Marquis replied in a letter nearly as bad 
as Willoughby’s celebrated epistle in Sense and Sensibility. 


‘* Mademoiselle,—Nothing can console me for having been the innocent cause 
of fault being found with the conduct of a person so worthy of respect as you. 
I shall approve whatever you may think proper to do, without considering my- 
self entitled to ask the reason of your behaviour. How happy should I be, 
mademoiselle, if my fortune and the arrangements which it forces me to make 
did not deprive me of the sweet hope of an honour of which my respect and my 
sentiments would perhaps make me worthy, but which my present circum- 
stances permit me not to seek.” 


Sensibility does not seem to have seen anything very unhandsome 
in this broad refusal to throw the handkerchief; but though not un- 
handsome, it could not be considered satisfactory to the heart. So 
M. de Cressy dispatches this private note to Adelaide by “ Machiavel 
the waiting-maid.” 


‘Is it permitted to a wretch who has deprived himself of the greatest of 
blessings, to dare to ask your pardon and your pity’ Never did love kindle a 
flame purer and more ardent than that with which my heart burns for the 
amiable Adelaide. Why have I not been able to give her those proofs of it 
which she had the right toexpect’ Ah! mademoiselle, how could I bind you 
to the lot of a wretch all whose wishes even you perhaps would not fulfil? 
who, when he possessed you, though ‘master of so dear, so precious a blessing, 
might regret others less estimable, but which have been the object of his hope 
and desire,” &c., &c. 


This means that M. de Cressy is ambitious, and wants a wife who 
will assist his views. The compliment is doubtful, and Adelaide 
receives it in approved fashion. She opens it “with a violent 
emotion,” and her “trouble is so great in reading it through, that 
she had to begin it again many times before she understood it.” 
The exceedingly dubious nature of the compliment, however, strikes 
her, and “tears of regret and indignation rise to her eyes””—tears 
which indeed are excusable even from a different point of view than 
that of sensibility. She is far, however, from blaming that sacred 
emotion. ‘Ce n’est pas,” she says; ‘de notre sensibilité mais de 
objet qui I’a fait naitre que nous devons nous plaindre.” This point 
seems argueable if it were proper to argue with a lady. 

The last letter to be cited is from Adelaide’s unconscious rival, 
whose conduct is—translated into the language of sensibility, and 
adjusted to the manners of the time and class—a ludicrous anticipa- 
tion of the Pickwickian widow. She buys a handsome scarf, and 
sends it anonymously to the victorious Marquis just before a Court 
ball, with this letter :— 


‘* A sentiment, tender, timid, and shy of making itself known, gives me an 
interest in penetrating the secrets of your heart. You are thought indifferent ; 
you seem to me insensible. Perhaps you are happy, and discreet in your happi- 
ness. Deign to tell me the secret of your soul, and be sure that I am not un- 
worthy of your confidence. If you have no love for any one, wear this scarf at 
the ball, Your compliance may lead you toa fate which others envy. She 
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who feels inclined to prefer you is worthy of your attentions, and the step sho 
takes to let you know it is the first weakness which she has to confess.”’ 


The modesty of this perhaps leaves something to desire, but its 
sensibility is irreproachable. There is no need to analyze the story 
of the Marquis de Cressy, which is a very little book and not extremely 
edifying. But it supplies us with another Jocus classicus on senti- 
mental manners. M. de Cressy has behaved very badly to Adelaide, 
and has married the widow with the scarf. He receives a letter 
from Adelaide on the day on which she takes the black veil :—- 


«Tis from the depths of an asylum, where I fear no more the perfidy of your 
sex, that I bid you an eternal adieu. Birth, wealth, honours, all vanish from 
my sight. My youth withered by grief, my power of enjoyment destroyed, 


love past, memory present, and regret still too deeply felt, all combine to bury 
me in this retreat.” 


And so forth, all of which, if a little high-flown, is not specially 
unnatural ; but the oddity of the passage is to come. Most men 
would be a little embarrassed at receiving such a letter as this in 
presence of their wives (it is to be observed that the unhappy 
Adelaide is profuse of pardons to Madame as well as to Monsieur de 
Cressy), and most wives would not be amiable when they read it. 
But Madame de Cressy has the finest sensibility of the amiable kind. 
She reads it, and then— 


‘¢ The Marquise, having finished this letter, cast herself into the arms of her 
husband, and clasping him with an inexpressible tenderness, ‘ Weep, sir 
weep,’ she cried, bathing him with her own tears; ‘ you cannot show too much 
sensibility for a heart so noble, so constant in its love. Amiable and dear 
Adelaide. ’Tis done, then, and we have lost you for ever. Ah! why must I 
reproach myself with having deprived you of the only possession which excited 
your desires ? Can I not enjoy this sweet boon without telling myself that my 
happiness has destroyed yours ?’” 


All Madame Riccoboni’s work is, with a little good-will, more or 
less interesting. Much of it is full of italics, which never were used 
so freely in France as in England, but which seem to suit the queer 
exaggerated topsy-turvyfied sentiments and expressions very well. 
The Histoire d’ Ernestine in particular is a charming little novelette. 
But if it were possible to give an abstract of any of her work here, 
Milady Catesby, which does us the honour to take its scene and per- 
sonages from England, would be the one to choose. Dilady Catesby 
is well worth comparing with Evedina, which is some twenty years 
its junior, and the sentimental parts of which are quite in the same 
tone with it. Lord Ossery is indeed even more sensible than Lord 
Orville, but then he is described in French. Lady Catesby herself 
is, however, a model of the style, as when she writes :— 

‘*Qh! my dear Henrietta. What agitation in my senses! what trouble in 
my soul! ... I have seen him. . .. He has spoken to me. . . . Himself.... 


He was at the ball... . Yes! he. Lord Ossery. ... Ah! tell me not again 
to see him. . . . Bid me not hear him once more.” 
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That will do for Lady Catesby, who really had no particular 
occasion or excuse for all this excitement except sensibility. But 
sensibility was getting more and more exacting. The hero of a novel 
must always be in the heroics, the heroine in a continual state of 
palpitation. We are already a long way from Madame de la Fayette’s 
stately passions, from Marianne’s whimsical minauderies. All the 
resources of typography—exclamations, points, dashes—have to be 
called in to express the generally disturbed state of things. Now 
unfortunately this sort of perpetual tempest in a teacup (for it gener- 
ally is in a teacup) requires unusual genius to make it anything but 
ludicrous. I myself have not the least desire to laugh when I read 
such a book as La Nouvelle Héloise, and I venture to think that any 
one who does laugh must have something of the fool and something 
of the brute in his composition. But then Rousseau is Rousseau, 
and there are not many like him. At the Madame Riccobonis of 
this world, however clever they may be, it is difficult not to laugh 
when they have to dance on such extraordinary tight ropes as those 
which sensibility prescribed. 

The writers who were contemporary with Madame Riccoboni’s 
later days, and who followed her, pushed the thing, if it were 
possible, even farther. In Madame de Genlis’s tiny novelette of 
Mademoiselle de Clermont, the amount of tears shed, the way in 
which the knees of the characters knock together, their palenesses, 
blushes, tears, sighs, and other performances of the same kind, are 
surprising. In the Lettres du Marquis de Roselle of Madame Elie de 
Beaumont (wife of the young advocate who defended the Calas 
family), a long scene between a brother and sister, in which the 
sister seeks to deter the brother from what she regards as a mis- 
alliance, ends, or at least almost ends, for the usual flood of tears 
is the actual termination in this remarkable passage. 

*«« And I,’ cried he suddenly with a kind of fury, ‘I suppose that a sister 
who loves her brother pities and does not insult him; that the Marquis de 
Roselle knows better what can make him happy than the Countess of St. Séver ; 
and that he is free, independent, able to dispose of himself, in spite of all 
opposition.’ With these words he turned to leave the room brusquely. I 
tun to him, I stop him, he resists. ‘My brother!’ ‘I have no sister.’ He 
makes a movement to free himself: he was about to escape me. ‘Oh, my 
father!’ I cried. ‘Oh, my mother! come to my help.’ At thesesacred names 
he started, stopped, and allowed himself to be conducted to a sofa.” 

This unlucky termination might be paralleled from many other 
places, even from the agreeable writings of Madame de Souza. This 
writer, by the way, when the father of one of her heroes refuses to 
consent to his son’s marriage, makes the stern parent yield to a repre- 
sentation that by not doing so he will “ authorise by anticipation a 
want of filial attachment and respect” in the grandchildren who do 
not as yet exist. These excursions into the preposterous in search of 
something new in the way of noble sentiment or affecting emotion— 
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these whippings and spurrings of the feelings and the fancy—charac- 
terize all the later work of the school. 

Two names of great literary value and interest close the list of the 
novelists of sensibility in France, and show at once its Nemesis and 
its caricature. They were almost contemporaries, and by a curious 
coincidence neither was a Frenchman by birth. It would be impos- 
sible to imagine a greater contrast than existed personally between 
Xavier de Maistre and Henri Benjamin de Constant-Rebecque, com- 
monly called Benjamin Constant. But their personalities, interest- 
ing as both are, are not the matter of principal concern here. The 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre, its sequel the Expédition Nocturne, 
and the Lépreux de la Cité d’ Aoste, exhibit one branch of the river of 
sensibility (if one may be permitted to draw up a new Carte de 
Tendre), losing itself in agreeable trifling with the surface of life, 
and in generous, but fleeting, and slightly, though not consciously, 
insincere indulgence of the emotions. In Adolphe the river rushes 
violently down a steep place, and in nigras lethargi mergitur undas. 
It is to be hoped that most people who will read these pages know 
Xavier de Maistre’s charming little books; it is probable that at 
least some of them do not know Adolphe. Constant is the most 
strictly original of the two authors, for Xavier de Maistre owes a 
heavy debt to Sterne, though he employs the borrowed capital so 
well that he makes it his own, while Adolphe can only be said to 
come after Werther and René, not in the least to follow them. 

The Voyage autour de ma Chambre (readers may be informed or 
reminded) is a whimsical description of the author’s meditations and 
experiences when confined to barracks for some military peccadillo. 
After a fashion which has found endless imitators since, the prisoner 
contemplates the various objects in his room, spins little romances 
to himself about them and about his beloved Madame de Hautcastel, 
moralises on the faithfulness of his servant Joannetti, and so forth. 
The Expédition Nocturne, a less popular sequel, is not very different in 
plan. The Lépreux de la Cité d Aoste is a very short story, telling 
how the narrator finds a sufferer from the most terrible of all 
diseases lodged in a garden-house, and of their dialogue. The 
chief merit of these works, as of the less mannerised and more direct 
Prisonnier du Caucase and Jeune Sibérienne, resides in their dainty 
style, in their singular narrative power (Sainte Beuve says justly 
enough that the Prisonnier du Caucase has been equalled by no other 
writer except Mérimée), and in the remarkable charm of the per- 
sonality of the author which escapes at every moment from the 
work. The pleasant picture of the Chevalier de B in the 
Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, which Joseph de Maistre is said to have 
drawn from his less formidable brother, often suggests itself as one 
follows the whimsicalities of the Voyage and the Expédition. The 
affectation is so natural, the manncrism so simple, that it is some 
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time before one realises how great in degree both are. Looked at 
from a certain point of view, Xavier de Maistre illustrates the effect 
of the sensibility theory on a thoroughly good-natured, cultivated, 
and well-bred man of no particular force of character or strength of 
emotion. He has not the least intention of taking sensibility 
seriously, but it is the proper thing to take it somehow or other. 
So he sets himself to work to be a man of feeling and a humorist 
at the same time. His encounter with the leper is so freshly and 
simply told, there is such an air of genuineness about it, that it 
seems at first sight not merely harsh, but unappreciative, to compare 
it to Sterne’s account of his proceedings with his monks and donkeys, 
his imaginary prisoners, and his fictitious ensigns. But there 
is a real contact between them. Both have the chief note of sensi- 
bility, the taking an emotion as a thing to be savoured and degusted 
deliberately—to be dealt with on scientific principles and strictly 
according to the rules of the game. One result of this proceeding 
pursued for a considerable time is unavoidably a certain amount of 
frivolity, especially in dealing with emotions directly affecting the 
player. Sympathy such as that displayed with the leper may be 
strong and genuine, because there is no danger about it; there is 
the suave mari magno preservative from the risk of a too deep 
emotion. But in matters which directly affect the interest of the 
individual it does not do to be too serious. The tear of sensibility 
must not be dropped in a manner giving real pain to the dropper. 
Hence the humoristic attitude. When Xavier de Maistre informs us 
that “le grand art de V’homme de génie est de savoir bien élever 
sa béte,” he means a great deal more than he supposes himself to 
mean. The great art of an easy-going person, who believes it to be 
his duty to be “ sensible,’ is to arrange for a series of emotions 
which can be taken gently. The author of the Voyage takes his 
without any extravagance. He takes good care not to burn his 
fingers metaphorically in this matter, though he tells us that in a fit 
of absence he did so literally. His affection for Madame de Haut- 
castel is certainly not a very passionate kind of affection, for all his 
elaborately counted and described heartbeats as he is dusting her 
portrait. Indeed, with his usual candour, he leaves us in no doubt 
about the matter. ‘La froide raison,” he says, “reprit bientét 
son empire.” Of course it did; the intelligent, and in the other 
sense sensible, person who wishes to preserve his repose must take 
care of that. We do not even believe that he really dropped a tear 
of repentance on his left shoe when he had unreasonably rated his 
servent ; it is out of keeping with his own part. He borrowed that 
tear either ironically or by oversight from Sterne, just as he did 
“Ma chére Jenny.” He is much more in his element when he 
proves that a lover is to his mistress, when she is about to go toa 
ball, only a “decimal of a lover,” a kind of amatory tailor or ninth 
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part of man; or when in the Expédition he meditates on a lady’s 
slipper in the balcony fathoms below his garret. 

All this illustrates what may be called the attempt to get rid of 
sensibility by the humorist gate of escape. Supposing no such 
attempt consciously to exist, it is, at any rate, the sign of an approach- 
ing downfall of sensibility, of a feeling on the part of those who 
have to do with it that it is an edged tool and an awkward one to 
handle. In comparing Xavier de Maistre with his master Sterne, it 
is very noticeable that while the one in disposition is thoroughly 
insincere, and the other thoroughly sincere, yet the insincere man is 
a true believer in sensibility, and the sincere one evidently a semi- 
heretic. How far Sterne consciously simulated his droppings of 
warm tears, and how far he really meant them, may be a matter of 
dispute. But he was quite sincere in believing that they were very 
creditable things, and very admirable ones. Xavier de Maistre does 
not seem by any means so well convinced of this. He is at times 
not merely evidently pretending and making believe, but laughing 
at himself for pretending and making believe. He still thinks sensi- 
bility a gratissimus error, a very pretty game for persons of refine- 
ment to play at, and he plays at it with a great deal of industry 
and with a most exquisite skill. But the spirit of Voltaire, who 
himself did his sensibiiité (in real life, if not in literature) with nearly 
as much sincerity as Sterne, has passed over Xavier de Maistre. 
The Savoyard gentleman is sincerely and unexceptionably orthodox 
in religion; it may be doubted whether a severe inquisition in 
matters of sensibility would let him off scathless. It is not merely 
that he jests—as, for instance, that when he is imagining the 
scene at the Rape of the Sabines, he suddenly fancies that he hears a 
ery of despair from one of the visitors. ‘“ Dieux immortels! Pourquoi 
n’ai j amené ma femme a la féte?” That is quite proper and allow- 
able. It is the general tone of levity in the most sentimental 
moments, the undercurrent of mockery at his own feelings in this 
man of feeling, which is so shocking to sensibility, and yet it was 
precisely this that was inevitable. Sensibility, to carry it out pro- 
perly, required, like other elaborate games, a very peculiar and 
elaborate arrangement of conditions. The parties must be in earnest 
so far as not to have the slightest suspicion that they were making 
themselves ridiculous, and yet not in earnest enough to make them- 
selves really miserable. They must have plenty of time to spare, 
and not be distracted by business, serious study, political excitement, 
or other disturbing causes. On the other hand, to get too much 
absorbed, and arrive at Werther’s end, was not only destructive to 
the individual player but to the spirit of the game. As the century 
grew older, and this danger of absorption grew stronger, the game 
became more and more difficult to play seriously enough, and yet not 
too seriously. When the players did not blow their brains out, they 
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often fell into the mere libertinism from which sensibility, properly 
so called, is separated by a clear enough line. Two such examples 
in real life as Rousseau and Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, one such 
demonstration in fiction of the same moral as Werther, were enough 
to discourage the man of feeling. Therefore, when he still exists, he 
takes to motley, the only wear for the human race in troublesome 
circumstances which beset it with unpleasant recurrence. When you 
cannot exactly believe anything in religion, in politics, in literature, 
in art, and yet neither wish nor know how to do without it, the safe 
way is to make a not too grotesque joke of it. This is a text on 
which a long sermon might be hung were it worth while. But as it 
is, it is sufficient to point out that Xavier de Maistre is a sufficiently 
remarkable illustration of the fact in the particular region of senti- 
mental fiction. 

Benjamin Constant’s masterpiece, which (the sequel to it never 
having appeared, though it was in existence in manuscript half a 
century ago) is also his only purely literary work, is a very small 
book, but it calls here for something more than a very small mention. 
The books which make an end are almost fewer in literature than 
those which make a beginning, and this is one of them. Like most 
such books, it made a beginning also, showing the way to Beyle, and 
through Beyle to all the analytic school of the present century. 
Space would not here suffice to discuss the singular character of its 
author, to whom Sainte Beuve certainly did some injustice, as the 
letters to Madame Recamier, which have had such an odd fate, show, 
but whose political and personal experiences as certainly call for a 
large allowance of charity. The theory of Ado/phe’s latest editor, 
M. de Lescure, which also was the accepted theory long before 
M. de Lescure’s time, that the heroine of the novel was Madame de 
Staél, will not, I think, hold water. In every characteristic, personal, 
and mental, Ellénore and Madame de Staél are at opposite poles. 
Ellénore was beautiful, Madame de Staél was very nearly hideous ; 
Ellénore was careless of her social position, Corinne was as great a 
slave to society as any one who ever lived; Ellénore was somewhat 
uncultivated, had little esprit, was indifferent to flattery, took not 
much upon herself in any way except in exacting affection where no 
affection existed ; the good Corinne was one of the cleverest women 
of her time, and thought herself one of the cleverest of all times, 
could not endure that any one in company should be of a different 
opinion on this point, and insisted on general admiration and homage. 
However, this is a very minor matter. What is important is that 
Madame de Staél was almost the last genuine’devotee of sensibility, 
and that Adolphe was certainly written by a lover of Madame de 
Staél, who had from his youth up been a man of feeling of a 
singularly unfeeling kind. When Constant wrote the book he had 
run through the whole gamut of sensibility. He had been instructed 
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as a youth by ancient women of letters; he had married and got rid 
of his wife d la mode Germanorum ; he had frequently taken a hint 
from Werther, and threatened suicide with the best possible results ; 
he had given perhaps the most atrocious example of the atrocious 
want of taste which accompanied the decadence of sensibility, by 
marrying Charlotte von Hardenburg out of pique, because Madame 
de Staél would not marry him; then going to live with his bride 
near Coppet, and finally deserting her, newly married as she was, 
for her very uncomely but intellectually interesting rival. In short, 
according to the theory of a certain ethical school, that the philo- 
sopher who discusses virtue should be thoroughly conversant with 
vice, Benjamin Constant was a past master in sensibility. It was at 
a late period in his career, and when he had only one trial to go 
through (the trial of, as it seems to me, a sincere and hopeless 
affection for Madame Recamier), that he wrote Adolphe, or at least 
that he published it, and its appearance was almost contemporary with 
his one unpardonable political fault, his condescension to Napoleon 
in the Hundred Days. This, however, is accidental, and of no direct 
bearing on the book; that book has nothing to do with 1815, the 
date which it bears. It is, as has been said, the history of the 
Nemesis of sensibility, the prose commentary by anticipation on Mr. 
Swinburne’s admirable “Stage Love :”— 
‘Time was chorus, gave them cues to laugh and cry, 
They would kill, befool, amuse him, let him die ; 


Set him webs to weave to-day and break to-morrow, 
Till he died for good in play and rose in sorrow.” 


That is a history in one stanza of sensibility, and no better account 
than Adolphe exists of the rising in sorrow. 

The story of the book opens in full eighteenth century. A young 
man, fresh from the University of Gottingen, goes to finish his 
education at the residens of D———. Here he finds much society, 
courtly and other. His chief resort is the house of a certain Count 
de P—-—, who lives, unmarried, with a Polish lady named Ellénore. 
In the easy-going days of sensibility the ménage holds a certain 
place in society, though it is looked upon a little askance. But 
Ellénore is on her own theory thoroughly respectable, and the 
Count de P. , though in danger of his fortune, is a man of 
position and rank. As for Adolphe, he is the result of the struggle 
between sensibility, an unquiet and ironic nature, and the teaching 
of a father who, though not unquiet, is more ironically given than 
himself. His main character is all that a young man’s should be 
from the point of view of sensibility. ‘“‘ Je ne demandais alors qu’a me 
livrer 4 ces impressions primitives et fougueuses,’’ &c. But his 
father snubs the primitive and fiery impressions, and the son, feeling 
that they are a mistake, is only more determined to experience them. 
Alternately expanding himself as sensibility demands, and making 
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ironic jests as his own nature and his father’s teaching suggest, he 
acquires the character of ‘‘un homme immoral, un homme peu sur,” 
the last of which expressions may be paralleled from the British 
repertory by “an ill-regulated young man,” or “a young man on 
whom you can never depend.” All this time Adolphe is not in love, 
and the dominant teaching of sensibility dictating this sentiment to 
him, he feels that this is wrong. “Je veux étre aimé, me dis-je, et 
je regardai autour de moi. Je ne voyais personne qui m’inspirat de 
Vamour; personne qui me parut susceptible d’en prendre.” In 
parallel case the ordinary man would resign himself as easily as if 
he were in face of the two conditions of having no appetite and no 
dinner ready. But this will not do for the pupil of sensibility. He 
must make what he does not find, and so Adolphe pitches on the 
luckless Ellénore, who “‘ me parut une conquéte digne de moi.” To 
do sensibility justice, it would not, at an earlier time, have used 
language so crude as this, but it had come to it now. Here is the 
portrait of the victim, drawn by her ten years younger lover. 

‘* Ellénore’s wits were not above the ordinary, but her thoughts were just, 
and her expression, simple as it was, was sometimes striking by reason of the 
nobility and elevation of the thought. She was full of prejudices, but she was 
always prejudiced against her own interest. There was nothing she set more 
value on than regularity of conduct, precisely because her own conduct was 
conventionally irregular. She was very religious, because religion condemned 
her mode of life rigidly. In conversation she frowned on pleasantries which 
would have seemed quite innocent to other women, because she feared that her 
circumstances might encourage the use of such as were not innocent. She 
would have liked to admit to her society none but men of the highest rank and 
most irreproachable reputation, because those women with whom she shuddered 
at the thought of being classed usually tolerate mixed society, and, giving up the 
hope of respect, seek only amusement. In short, Ellénore and her destiny were 
at daggers drawn; every word, every action of hers was a kind of protest against 
her social position. And as she felt that facts were too strong for her, and that 
the situation could be changed by no efforts of hers, she was exceedingly miser- 
ee The struggle between her feelings and her circumstances had 
affected her temper. She was often silent and dreamy: sometimes, however, 
she spoke with impetuosity. Beset as she was by a constant preoccupation, she 
was never quite calm in the midst of the most miscellaneous conversation, and 
for this very reason ber manner had an unrest and an air of surprise about it 
which made her more piquant than she was by nature. Her strange position, 
in short, took the place of new and original ideas in her.” 


The difference of note from the earlier eighteenth century will 
strike everybody here. If we are still some way from Emma Bovary, 
it is only in point of language: we are poles asunder from Marianne. 
But the hero is still, in his own belief, acting under the influence of 
sensibility. He is not in the least impassioned, he is not a mere 
libertine, but he has a“ besoin d’amour.’”’ He wants a “ conquéte.” 
He is still actuated by the odd mixture of vanity, convention, sensu- 
ality, which goes by the name of sensibility. But his love is 
“dessin de lui plaire;” he has taken an ‘“‘ engagement envers son 
amour propre.” In other words, he is playing the game from the 
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lower point of view—the mere point of view of winning. It does not 
take him very long to win. Ellénore at first behaves unexceptionably, 
refuses to receive him after his first declaration, and retires to the 
country. But she returns, and the exemplary Adolphe has recourse 
to the threat which, if his creator’s biographers may be believed, 
Constant himself was very fond of employing in similar cases, and 
which the great popularity of Werther made terrible to the compas- 
sionate and foolish feminine mind. He will kill himself. She hesi- 
tates, and very soon she does not hesitate any longer. The reader 
feels that Adolphe is quite worthless, that nothing but the fact of 
his having been brought up in a time when sensibility was dominant 
saves him. But the following passage, from the merely literary and 
analytical point of view, again pacifies the critic :— 


‘‘T passed several hours at her feet, declaring myself the happiest of men, 
lavishing on her assurances of eternal affection, devotion, and respect. She 
told me what she had suffered in trying to keep me at a distance, how often she 
had hoped that I should detect her notwithstanding her efforts, how at every 
sound that fell on her ears she had hoped for my arrival; what trouble, 
joy, and fear she had felt on seeing me again; how she had distrusted herself, 
and how, to unite prudence and inclination, she had sought once more the dis- 
tractions of society and the crowds which she formerly avoided. I made her 
repeat the smallest details, and this history of a few weeks seemed to us the 
history of a whole life. Love makes up for the absence of far-reaching memory 
as it were by magic. All other affections have need of the past, love as by 
enchantment makes its own past and throws it round us. It gives us the feel- 
ing of having lived for years with one who yesterday was all but a stranger. 
Itself a mere point of light, it dominates and illuminates all time. A little 
while and it was not: a little while and it will be no more: but as long as it 
exists its light is reflected alike on the past and on the future.” 


This calm, he goes on to say, lasted but a short time; and, indeed, 
no one who has read the book so far is likely to suppose that it did. 
Adolphe has entered into the Jiaison to play the game, Ellénore 
(unluckily for herself) to be loved. The difference soon brings 
discord. In the earlier sensibility-days men and women were nearly 
on equal terms. It was in the most strictly metaphorical way only 
that the unhappy lover was bound to expire, and his beloved rarely 
took the method of wringing his bosom recommended by Goldsmith 
when anybody else of proper sensibility was there to console her. 
But the game had become unequal between the Charlottes and the 
Werthers, the Adolphes and the Ellénores. The Count de P. 
naturally perceives the state of affairs before long, and as naturally 
does not like it. Adolphe, having played his game and won it, does 
not care to go on playing for love merely. ‘ Ellénore était sans doute 
un vif plaisir dans mon existence, mais elle n’était pas plus un but- 
elle était devenue un lien.” But Ellénore does not see this accurate 
distinction. After many vicissitudes and a few scenes (“ Nous 
vécumes ainsi quatre mois dans des rapports forcés quelque fois doux 
jamais complétement libres, y rencontrant encore du plaisir mais n’y 
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trouvant plus de charme.”) a crisis comes. The Count forbids Ellénore 
to receive Adolphe any more, and she thereupon breaks the ten- 
years-old union, and leaves her children and home. Her young 
lover receives this riveting of his chains with consternation, but he 
does his best. He defends her in public, he fights with a man who 
speaks lightly of her, but this is not what she wants. 


‘* Of course I ought to have consoled her. I ought to have pressed her to my 
heart and said, ‘ Let us live for each other; let us forget the misjudgments of 
men; let us be happy in our mutual regard and our own mutual love.’ I 
tried to do so, but what can a resolution made out of duty do to revive a senti- 
ment that is extinct? Ellénore and I each concealed something from the 
other. She dared not tell me her troubles arising from a sacrifice which she 
knew I had not asked of her. I had accepted that sacrifice ; I dared not com- 
plain of ills which I had foreseen, and which I had not had courage enough to 
forestal. We were therefore silent on the very subject which occupied us both in- 
cessantly. We were prodigal of caresses, we babbled of love, but when we spoke 
of it we spoke for fear of speaking of something else.” 


Here is the full Nemesis of the sentiment that, to use Constant’s 
own words, is “neither passion nor duty,” and has the strength of 
neither, and that finds itself in presence of a stronger than itself. 
There were none of these unpleasant meetings in sensibility proper. 
There sentiment met sentiment, and “exchanged itself,” in Cham- 
fort’s famous phrase. When the rate of exchange became unsatis- 
factory it sought some other customer—a facile and agreeable pro- 
cess, which was quite consistent in practice with all the sighs and 
fames. Adolphe is not to be quit so easily of his conquest. He is 
recalled by his father, and his correspondence with Ellénore is 


described in one of the astonishingly true passages which make the 
book so remarkable. 


‘* During my absence I wrote regularly to Ellénore. I was divided between 
the desire of not hurting her feelings and the desire of truthfully representing 
my own. I should have liked her to guess what I felt, but to guess it without 
being hurt by it. I felt a certain satisfaction when I had substituted the words 
‘ affection,’ ‘friendship,’ ‘ devotion,’ for the word ‘love.’ Then suddenly I saw 
poor Ellénore sitting sad and solitary, with nothing but my letters for consola- 
tion, and at the end of two cold and artificial pages I added in a hurry a few 
phrases of ardour or of tenderness suited to deceive her afresh. In this way, 
never saying enough to satisfy her, I always said enough to mislead her, a 


species of double-dealing the very success of which was against my wishes and 
prolonged my misery.” 


This situation, however, does not last. Unable to bear his absence, 
and half puzzled, half pained by his letters, Ellénore follows him, and 
his father for the first time expresses displeasure at this compro- 
mising step. [Ellénore being threatened with police measures 
Adolphe is once more perforce thrown on her side, and elopes with 
her to neutral territory. Then events march quickly. Her father’s 
Polish property, long confiscated, is restored to him and left to her. 
She takes Adolphe (still struggling between his obligations to her 
and his desire to be free) to Warsaw, rejects an offer of semi-recon- 
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ciliation from the Count de P-——, grows fonder and more exacting 
the more weary of her yoke her lover becomes; and at last, discover- 
ing his real sentiments from a correspondence of his with an artful 
old diplomatic friend of his father’s, falls desperately ill and dies 
in his arms. <A prologue and epilogue, which hint that Adolphe, 
far from taking his place in the world (from which he had thought 
his Jiaison debarred him), wandered about in aimless remorse, might 
perhaps be cut away with advantage, though they are defensible, 
not merely on the old theory of political justice, but on sound 
analytic grounds. 

This was the end of sensibility in more senses than one. It 
is true that five years later than Adolphe appeared Madame de 
Duras’s charming novelettes of Ourika and Edouard, in which 
something of the old tone revives. But they were written late 
in their author’s life, and avowedly as a reminiscence of a past 
state of sentiment and of society. ‘ Le ton de cette société,” says 
Madame de Duras herself, “ était l’engouement.”” As happy a sentence, 
perhaps, as can be anywhere found to describe what has been much 
written about, and perhaps it may be said without presumption much 
mis-written about. Engouement itself is a nearly untranslatable 
word. It may be clumsily but not inaccurately defined as a state of 
fanciful interest in persons and things which is rather more serious 
than mere caprice, and a good deal less serious than genuine enthu- 
siasm. The word expresses exactly the attitude of French polite 
society in the eighteenth century to a vast number of subjects, and, 
what is more, it helps to explain the sensibilité which dominated that 
society. The two terms mutually involve each other, and sensibilité 
stands to mere flirtation on the one hand, and genuine passion on the 
other, exactly as engowement does to caprice and enthusiasm. People 
flirted admirably in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
art has been recovered in the nineteenth with some success, but I do 
not think they flirted, properly speaking, in the eighteenth. Sensi- 
bility prevented that. But, on the other hand, they did not, till the 
society itself and its sentiments with it were breaking up, indulge in 
anything that can be called real passion. Sensibility prevented that 
also. The kind of love-making which was popular may be compared 
without much fancifulness to the favourite card game of the period, 
quadrille. You changed partners pretty often, and the stakes were 
not very serious; but the rules of the game were elaborate and 
precise, and it did not admit of being treated with levity. 

Only a small part, though the most original and not the least 
remarkable part of the representation of this curious phenomenon in 
literature, has been attempted in this paper. The English and German 
developments of it are interesting and famous, and merely as literature 
contain perhaps better work than the French, but they are not so 
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original. Marivaux served directly as model to both English and 
German novelists, though the peculiarity of the national tempera- 
ment quickly made itself felt in both cases. In England the great 
and healthy genius of Fielding applied the humour cure to sensibility 
at a very early period; in Germany the literature of sensibility 
rapidly became the literature of suicide —a consummation than 
which nothing could be more alien from the original conception. It 
is true that there is a good deal of dying in the works of Madame de 
la Fayette and her imitators. But it is quite transparent stage- 
dying, and the virtuous Prince of Cléves and the penitent Adelaide 
in the Comte de Comminge do not disturb the mind at all. We know 
that as soon as the curtain has dropped they will get up again and 
go home to supper quite comfortably. It is otherwise with Werther 
and Adolphe. With all the first-named young man’s extravagance, 
four generations have known perfectly well that there is something 
besides absurdity in him, while in Adolphe there is no extravagance 
at all. The wind of sensibility had been sown in literature and in 
life for many a long year, and the whirlwind had begun to be 
reaped. 

This, however, is the moral side of the matter, with which we have 
not much todo. As a division of literature these sentimental novels, 
artificial as they are, have a good deal of interest. They are so 
entirely different in atmosphere from the work of our own times, 
that reading them has all the refreshing effect of a visit to a strange 
country. They are often extraordinarily ingenious, and the books 
to which in form they set the example, though the genius of the 
writers made them something very different in matter, Julie, La 
Réligieuse, Paul et Virginie, Corinne, René, give their progenitors 
not a little importance, or at least not a little interest of curiosity. 
Besides, it was in the school of sensibility that the author of Manon 
Lescaut somehow or other developed that wonderful little book. I 
do not know that it would be prudent to recommend modern readers 

‘to study sensibility for themselves in the original documents. LDis- 
appointment and possibly maledictions would probably be the result 
of any such attempt, except in the case of Marivaux, Xavier de 
Maistre, and Constant. But these are just the cases in which the office 
of critic justifies itself. It is often said (and nobody knows the truth 
of it better than critics themselves) that a diligent perusal of all the 
studies and causeries that have ever been written on any one of the really 
great writers will not give as much knowledge of them as half an 
hour’s reading of their own work. But then in that case the metal 
is virgin, and to be had on the surface and for the picking up. The 
case is different where tons of ore have to be crushed and smelted in 
order to produce a few pennyweights of metal. 

GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 
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WueErTHER the two Irish members of the House of Commons, who 
recently asked the Under Secretary for the Colonies questions about 
barbarities alleged to have been perpetrated upon native races in 
Queensland and the Pacific, were animated by any real concern about 
Aborigines and Kanakas, or were merely indulging in a little episo- 
dical skirmish likely to embarrass the Government and impede the 
progress of Parliamentary action, it is of little consequence to inquire; 
but both the Government and the people of Queensland will probably 
think that the Under Secretary, being for the time their official 
representative, did not repudiate with adequate emphasis the vile 
imputations sought to be fixed upon that colony. Certainly, when 
one of the interrogators—quasi-guardians of the name and fame of 
England—proceeded to ask whether Queensland was a Crown colony, 
he at least supplied an easy method of gauging the level of his own 
intelligence in colonial affairs, or the presumed intelligence of the 
House generally. 

But what shall we say of the deliberate aspersions cast upon 
Queensland colonists in the columns of some respectable London 
newspapers? ‘These papers have published articles within the last 
week or two in which, among other accusations against the Queens- 
land people and Government, they charge the Queensland sugar- 
planters with the nefarious crime of procuring the death of their 
Polynesian labourers for the purpose of saving the sum of £18 per 
head payable at the end of their three years’ engagement, besides the 
cost of sending them back to their islands! Systematic murder 
at £24 per head. Alas, pour si peu ! 

No person can recognise more enthusiastically than I do the 
immense services rendered to the cause of humanity by the English 
newspaper press, or admire more sincerely the vigilance, courage, 
fidelity, industry, and intelligence daily exhibited in the discharge 
of its high function as the censor of civilisation; and if occasional 
errors are committed from excess of zeal or wrong information, these 
should not, I submit, be ungenerously construed or too rigidly con- 
demned. But I shall not be surprised if the accusations against 
Queensland sugar-planters as a class—made or insinuated with a 
reiterative persistency which is certainly remarkable—produce a 
storm of indignation, not only amongst those specially attacked, but 
amongst the whole of their fellow-colonists, who, without, I should 
hope, any exception, will not fail to regard the accusations as utterly 
unjustifiable. Nor will it be strange if, in the heat of their natural 
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resentment—feeling themselves to be aspersed beyond the limits of 
toleration—many Queensland colonists should denounce the outrage 
made upon them in terms and in a manner not conspicuous for mode- 
ration. Harsh language, unfair inferences, and uncharitable con- 
structions are but too readily followed. Will it be very astonishing 
if sugar-planters ask in amazement whence comes the unspeakable 
malignity, as they may think it, which can find vent in such an 
astounding accusation? How is it possible that educated writers 
of the press could permit themselves to vilify men of whom they 
can know little or nothing ? 

And what is the apparent evidence upon which they rest this 
shocking indictment? Mainly, so far as I can learn, upon an 
article in the June number of the FortnicutLty Review, entitled 
“Troubles in the Pacific.” The article has been cited as by 
Mr. John Wisker, of Melbourne. Having had twenty years’ 
business connection with that colony, and having, in association 
with others during the last ten years, held a large stake in Queens- 
land sugar-planting, in undertakings amounting now to a sum 
not far short of £500,000, which represents a very large amount 
of capital invested, and a great deal of labour and anxiety bestowed, 
upon the enterprise, I have found it necessary to visit Northern 
Queensland annually during those ten years past, for the purpose 
of inspecting the estates. I have, therefore, had many direct 
opportunities, and, I may say, also pressing obligations upon me, 
to observe closely the condition of life and the treatment of the 
Polynesian Islanders employed in the districts which I visited. I 
refer more particularly to the Mackay District. I offer myself as a 
credible, though interested, witness on the subject, and in answer 
to the allegations recently made or insinuated, I affirm that the 
Polynesian labourers are treated in every respect in a most humane 
and kindly manner; that they are not over-worked ; and that, as 
regards housing, clothing, medical attendance, and food, they are 
amply provided for.’ It has been an invariable remark by myself, 
as well as by visitors in no way concerned in sugar-planting, how 
happy and contented ‘‘the boys” looked, and how docile and pleasant 
they always seemed to be. During my last visit to Mackay, not 
many months ago, I specially inspected the Kanaka quarters at a 
new estate just formed at a cost of £50,000, and I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing their food, the kitchen where it was cooked, and the 
apartment allotted for their meals, and I remember exclaiming, 
“What a blessing it would be for some of our poor countrymen at 
home if they had such quarters and such food!” 


{1) As to houses, the difficulty is not unfrequently to induce the islanders to occupy 
them instead of erecting for themselves the small grass hovels to which they have been 
accustomed in the islands; while as to clothing, they prefer to rig themselves out gaily 
on Sundays or holidays, instead of using many superfluous garments while at work. 
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A few years ago there was an epidemic of measles among the 
islanders, not confined to Queensland, I believe, causing great 
mortality among them, chiefly in consequence of the readiness with 
which they succumb to disease, and the difficulty of getting them to 
submit to medical treatment. This led to an official inquiry being 
made as to the management of the Polynesians, and an inspection of 
the various sugar districts. As regards the district of Mackay, with 
which I am specially acquainted, I certainly never heard anything 
but approval expressed as to the treatment of the islanders. About 
the other districts I cannot speak so confidently of my own direct 
knowledge, but I should say that in the metropolitan, or southern 
districts near Brisbane, it would be as improbable that these labourers 
could be subjected to cruelty or injustice with impunity, as if they 
were in the county of Middlesex—perhaps much more so; while, as 
to the district of Maryborough, which has been specially mentioned 
by Mr. Wisker, I submit that even if it were established that there 
had been instances of excessive labour, inadequate food, or want of 
proper medical advice, it surely does not follow that this implied a 
deliberate intention to procure, for the sake of profit, the death of the 
islanders, still less does it follow that there was any general culpa- 
bility in that district ; while to incriminate the whole body of the 
Queensland sugar-planters, is as conspicuously wanting in charity as 
it is devoid of logic. 

And what is Mr. Wisker’s evidence worth? I have read his 
article carefully, and I do not find in it a single statement, 
express or implied, evincing any personal knowledge whatsoever in 
regard to the matters he writes so freely about. There is not a line 
or a word in his article indicating direct or first-hand knowledge of 
the subject. 

The article contains direct internal evidence of the writer’s 
ignorance, or of his deliberate suppression of the truth ; for the law 
which prescribed that the islanders’ wages should be paid at the end 
of their three years’ engagement, and which forms the principal 
foundation for his accusation, was repealed about eighteen months or 
two years ago. By the new Act, the wages are made payable 
monthly or quarterly in the presence of an inspector or magistrate, 
any accrued wages to be paid to the Government in the event of the 
labourer’s death during the term of his engagement. The former 
Polynesian Labour Act, and stringent regulations thereunder, had 
been in operation for a great number of years—ten or twelve, I 
think—providing with the utmost care for the importation of the 
islanders, for their engagement with the several planters, and for 
their proper treatment during their term of service. The new Act 
was intended, if I mistake not, primarily to limit the employment of 
Polynesians to tropical agricultural labour, because numbers of them 
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had been taken to the interior for employment on sheep stations, a 
kind of work for which, it was contended, the Polynesian was not 
fitted, and for which he was not required by any necessity, white 
men being available for such employment ; while, on the contrary, 
white men are not suitable for most of the field work of sugar-planta- 
tions. It should be remembered in connection with the payment of 
islanders’ wages that, inasmuch as the cost of importing an islander, 
about £12 per head, had in each case to be paid, and as it took about 
a year to instruct him in his work, during which time of initiation 
and acclimatisation the mortality was usually greatest, while his 
labour was of little value, the death of an islander during the first 
year or eighteen months involved almost a total loss to the employer ; 
therefore, some thought it was not unreasonable, as against this 
loss, to place the accrued wages of a labourer dying at a later period 
(if no relative appeared to claim the amount due, a circumstance of 
course, in most cases, very improbable), instead of paying the 
amount into a government fund, where it would be merged with 
other unclaimed balances. Other planters, on the contrary, strongly 
approved of the amendment, because the payment of wages monthly 
was fairer to the islanders, and was calculated to make them more 
contented, by giving them the enjoyment of their wages, as earned— 
with the ulterior advantage that, at the end of their term, they 
would have less money to invest in guns and powder and shot, 
which might possibly be used in acts of violence after their return 
to the islands. Such were the opinions held by the planters on this 
point, but I venture to say that there was not a man among them 
who ever conceived the horrible idea that the amendment was bad 
because it would prevent them from “making a profit,” as some of 
the London newspapers put it, with a light heart, by managing that 
the islanders should be “ done to death” before the expiration of 
his term of service. If these newspaper writers were planters it is 
clear, on their own showing, that the old law would be most deadly 
to the poor islanders. 

Moreover, it is not a little remarkable that Mr. Wisker, and those 
who have followed his lead, have entirely ignored the existence of 
the Intestate Estates Act of Queensland, under which the estate of 
“any deceased person,’ whether white or black, is directed to be 
dealt with by the curator or the proper local officer acting for him. 
This Act has been in operation all along, and I have examined 
returns in intestacy published in the Government Gazette in 1878 
and other years, in which I find that balances due to deceased 
islanders have been paid over to the curator. Whether such returns 
or the payment of such balances were frequent or common I do not 
undertake to say—probably not; but I hold that the fact of this 
statute having been in existence and acted upon, cuts away the 
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ground from the argument based upon the old Polynesian Labourers’ 
Act. It is not from this point of view material whether the required 
returns were invariably made or not. That this was not done in all 
cases, or even in many, may be fairly attributed to the circumstance 
above mentioned, viz. that in the event of the death of an islander 
during the first year, at least, of his engagement—if not even during 
the first eighteen months—the planter suffered a pecuniary loss ; 
and, as I have already pointed out, it was during this period that 
risk of mortality was greatest. Whether the application of a 
deceased islander’s wages to the recoupment of the cost of his 
passage-money was justifiable on legal grounds I cannot say, nor 
would I venture to maintain that the proper course was always 
adopted ; but it will perhaps be generally admitted that the view of 
the matter taken by some planters, as already explained, was not 
without some show of reason. In other cases brought under my 
notice the planter paid over any balance to a brother or near relative 
of the deceased islander—a course not, perhaps, strictly proper, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Intestacy Act, but simply adopted to 
save trouble, and not involving injustice to any one. In support of 
my argument based upon the “Curator of Intestate Estates Act of 
1867” and the amended “ Intestacy Act of 1877,” I may refer to the 
following provision in the present ‘ Pacific Island Labourers’ Act,” 
Clause 33 :—‘‘ Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained 
in the Intestacy Act, 1877, in the event of a labourer dying during 
his term of service, the employer shall pay to the nearest inspector 
or to the immigration agent the whole of the wages accrued.” This, 
I take it, indicates the intention of the legislature as to the opera- 
tion of the Intestacy Acts. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to my readers to recite 
the provisions, both under the old law and the new one, to guard 
against any wrong being done in connection with the importation 
or employment of Polynesians. It is not a “free trade,” as it has 
been called, for vessels have to be specially licensed, after inspection 
and approval as suitable for the trade ; bonds have to be entered into 
by the parties, and a government officer accompanies the vessel to 
see that the law is obeyed. Upon the arrival of the islanders at the 
port of discharge, their engagements are supervised and attested by 
the resident magistrate, in his capacity of Polynesian protector, 
and their distribution to the several indenting planters duly attended 
to. LIavouch that the magistrates discharge their duties with the 
utmost vigilance, and this, coupled with what, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, I believe to be the universal disposition of the planters 
to act justly, fairly, and humanely, has I believe insured to the 
islanders an amount of protection which may well be called paternal. 
As an illustration of the planter’s kindness I may mention that I 
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have not unfrequently seen a suffering islander, who was inclined 
to pine away in melancholy when ill, tended and nursed with the 
care which would be bestowed on a sick child. 

I do not desire to refer to myself more than I can help, but I 
think it right to mention that, when the epidemic of measles already 
referred to broke out, I originated a system, on the estates with 
which I am connected, by which I obtain a monthly return of all 
the islanders employed on those estates, numbering some five or six 
hundred persons, specifying the name of each labourer, and the 
island of which he is a native, reporting upon their health, and, if 
any deaths have occurred, giving the particulars and cause of death, 
with all desirable information. I may ask, in passing, how many 
English employers of labour take this trouble about their employés. 
Moreover, I offered to provide, at my own expense, a special medical 
officer to attend to the people upon those estates, and also a compe- 
tent person to furnish religious or other instruction. The resident 
planters declined these offers; the first, on the ground that the 
medical practitioner in the district was able to do the necessary 
work, and that to bring another doctor up might be regarded as a 
slight to adeserving professional man; and the second, because there 
were practical difficulties in the way of accomplishing what I aimed 
at, while the local clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
Mr. Maclaren, an enthusiastic man in the cause of missionary effort, 
and also, I believe, the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic clergymen, 
did what was possible in the direction I indicated. Besides, I may 
say that I found no little difficulty in finding persons quite suitable 
for either class of duties. In making this personal statement I have 
no wish to take credit for anything done, and still less for merely 
good intentions; but, making no claim to superior virtue, I think 
what I have stated tends to illustrate the disposition with which 
these Polynesian islanders are regarded by those who are responsible 
for them. Iam nota resident planter, but I take it upon me to 
say that, in repelling with scorn and indignation the shocking 
imputations brought against Queensland sugar-planters as a body, I 
express their unanimous sentiments; and further, I can say with 
perfect confidence and accuracy that the resident Mackay sugar- 
planters, and many others with whom I have become acquainted in 
other districts, are, as a class, men of high intelligence and superior 
character, numbering among them men of English university educa- 
tion, whose relatives are living in this country, and must, I should 
think, feel a strong resentment upon finding that their absent friends 
have been subjected to such virulent and unjustifiable attacks as 
have recently disgraced the columns of some London newspapers. 

As regards the system of introducing Polynesian islanders to 
Queensland, I take leave to express the opinion that, rightly con- 
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ducted, as I believe it to be, under the sanction and precautions of 
the Queensland Act of Parliament, it is calculated to confer a benefit 
upon the islands in the Pacific, by furnishing an outlet for their 
surplus population, by habituating the labourers to industrial pur- 
suits, and by infusing into their minds the germs of civilisation, viz. 
a knowledge and a feeling that they have rights, and are protected 
by law, an education which they are not likely to receive if left 
alone in their native savage condition. It is from this point of view 
that I have always contended that the system is, under proper regu- 
lations, in reality a civilising and humanising agency. I am quite 
prepared to admit that in the earlier stages of the Pacific Island 
traffic, long before I had anything to do with Queensland, probably 
even before I went to Australia, there were abuses ; and I doubt not 
there have been many instances of force and fraud in the course of 
that traffic, which was, I suppose, a kind of buccaneering, having 
been carried on independently of all law; but the Queensland Govern- 
ment and Parliament, as representing a civilised people, many years 
ago introduced legislative regulation of the trade, recognising its 
uses for a portion of the colony, but taking care to guard against its 
abuses. And here I must remark that Queensland people have 
frequently complained that they have been subjected to much 
odium unjustly in consequence of the conduct of traders from other 
quarters. The Queensland Polynesian Labour Trade is guarded by 
the licensing of vessels with government officers on board, as I have 
already stated; and if any captain of a trading vessel, or any other 
person, violates the regulations, or breaks the law, he does so at his 
peril, and I have no doubt he would, on conviction, meet with 
prompt and severe punishment. But, so far as I know, the recruit- 
ing vessels from Fiji, New Caledonia, and other places, are subject to 
no local legislation, and may be said to be engaged in a “ free,” that 
is, unregulated trade. I make no rash accusation against other 
people, for I should be sorry to imitate the examples set in the 
London newspapers, but I repeat that Queensland planters and 
traders complain that they have been held responsible for the actions 
of others who are under no law of their own dealing with this trade, 
and have only to take care that they do not fall into the hands of an 
English man-of-war cruising in the Pacific. 

It is true that most missionaries condemn, absolutely and without 
qualification, the whole system of ‘‘the labour traffic,” and plead 
earnestly for its total abolition by the British Government—if that 
is not done by Queensland itself. Without pausing to inquire 
whether the Home Government could prudently intervene in such a 
manner as is recommended, it may not be deemed officious on the 
part of one who is not unfriendly or unsympathetic towards mission- 
ary enterprise, or out of place here, to offer a practical suggestion. 
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It would surely be better in every way—less productive of animosity 
and more promising in ultimate results—if missionaries, instead of 
railing indiscriminately and incontinently against all and sundry 
directly or indirectly connected with the importation and employ- 
ment of Polynesian islanders, would endeavour to co-operate with 
Queensland sugar-planters and others engaged in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits involving intercourse with the islands of the Pacific. 
Surely there is no impassable gulf separating sensible missionaries 
from reputable people occupied in agriculture or commerce. I 
suggest no unholy alliance between the votaries of Mammon and the 
servants of Christ, and I have a special dislike to some plausible 
ways of trying “ to make the best of both worlds.” On the part of 
many planters there would be, for practically minded missionaries, 
cordial encouragement and support. Some missionaries write and 
act as if the whole area of Polynesia were to be managed as a 
secluded Paradisaic region, guided and governed by missionaries, 
and “tabooed”’ from all intercourse with the rest of the world, par- 
ticularly with white men not engaged in missionary work! No 
notion of this kind possesses the elements of mundane good sense. 
It may be gathered from the memoir of the excellent and devoted 
Bishop Patteson, that he, towards the end of his career, was much 
concerned about the practical outcome of his labours, viewed in 
relation to the social condition of the people. Work, he discovered, 
is no less a necessity of life for these children of nature than 
worship, just as it is with dwellers in other climes. They cannot be 
cut off from the scheme of things in the rest of the world; it is 
impossible that they can have an economy to themselves, nor is it 
desirable if it were possible. Let the missionaries make common 
cause, as far as possible, with people engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial affairs. This very business of importing islanders into 
Queensland might be made a channel for the most effective and 
hopeful Christian work. Missionaries might profitably concern 
themselves in the collection of islanders suited for labour in the 
colonies, in the arrangements for their emigration and return, in 
their treatment during the period of service, and in all questions 
affecting their welfare both at home and abroad. I can assure them 
of at least my hearty co-operation and help in any moderate and 
reasonable system of this kind, and I am persuaded that I do not 
stand alone in this respect. 

I have not attempted to deal with Mr. Wisker’s accusations affect- 
ing the Queensland people and Government in their relations with 
the Aboriginal tribes of the colony. I leave the vindication of the 
colonists who are attacked, more especially those engaged in pastoral 
enterprise, to others who have a direct acquaintance with the facts. 

It may be that deeds of vengeance have been done in cases of 
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terrible provocation—it may even be that there have been acts of 
wanton bloodshed or raids upon the savages of the north; but it is 
easy for men who sit at home to misjudge others who have gone 
forth to reclaim the waste places of the earth. The conflict of a 
superior with an inferior race has always had and always will have 
but one issue. It is difficult to say at what stage of the process, 
which leads to the gradual extinction of the lower races, any effective 
interposition could take place to stay this extinction, for it goes on 
whether the natives are treated with kindness or the reverse. Asa 
matter of importance to the world at large and the progress of man- 
kind, any attempt to artificially preserve races, so low in the scale of 
intelligence that the utility of their continued existence may be 
reasonably doubted, may find little justification either as a hopeful or 
desirable enterprise. These are problems difficult of solution, and I 
do not deal with themhere. But while we may, without inhumanity, 
have little sympathy with a maudlin sentimentality which finds its 
sustenance and its gratification in lamenting the inexorable order of 
nature, let it not be supposed that we are therefore apologists for the 
wicked and reprobate miscreants, if there have been any such, who 
have hunted the poor famishing and ignorant savage as if he were 
merely a wild beast, without kinship to man. The employment of 
native police may or may not be a proper thing. I should not like 
to speak confidently on a subject which has received the practical 
attention of many public men in Queensland of high intelligence and 
undoubted character; and, I may add, that the Parliament of Queens- 
land, which may deal with the question, stands in no need of com- 
mendation from me as an intelligent and reputable body, for even 
Mr. Wisker is good enough to admit that “the Queensland Legis- 
lature is not devoid of conscientious men ! ” 

I have confined myself to that part of the subject upon which I 
could speak of my own knowledge. I speak that which I know, and 
testify of that which I have seen, and I am willing to submit myself 
to any interrogation, with examination of any papers at my command, 
in order to wipe off the unjust stigma upon the character of Queens- 
land sugar-planters in particular and Queensland people in general, 
so far as relates to the treatment of the Polynesian islanders. I am 
jealous, not only in regard to my own personal honour, but also for 
the fair fame and credit of a class to which I may claim in some 
sense to belong. 

It may seem a light matter to Mr. Wisker to assert, as he is 
audacious enough to do, that Polynesian labour “is slavery,” or “ is 
slavery indifferently disguised.” He invokes the British Govern- 
ment to abolish this absolutely and without delay, “all hypocritical 
Acts of the Queensland Parliament to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing.’ He pronounces the slavery of to-day in Queensland to be 
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worse in one important particular than the slavery of sixty years 
ago in the West Indies. Why? Listen. “It was tothe interest of 
the West Indian to keep his slaves alive at least until they reached 
decrepitude. It is the interest of the Queensland planter to kill off 
his Polynesians towards the end of their term; and we have the 
plainest official evidence to the effect that he does not hesitate to con- 
sult his interest.” I have already exposed what looks like suppres- 
sion of the fact that the Act of 1880 was so altered as to take away 
the least colour for such a cold-blooded assertion. It would almost 
seem asif Mr. Wisker had raked up an old solitary scandal, cherished 
it carefully, breathed life into it, and hurled it out into the world, a 
fresh and living calumny of to-day. But he actually alleges that 
the report of Mr. Bultonshaw as to Maryborough, in February, 1880— 
afterwards confirmed by Drs. Wray and Thompson, appointed by 
the Colonial Secretary, Sir Arthur Palmer, to investigate the matter 
—has produced no result. ‘The Government,” he says, “have 
not moved in the matter. The tendency at present seems quite in 
the opposite direction.” It is hardly credible that a writer dealing 
with this subject two years later—April, 1882, is the date of the article 
—should know nothing of the lengthened discussions which took 
place in 1880 upon the whole question of Polynesian labour, during 
which the most extreme opinions in opposition to the “labour 
traffic” were freely expressed, and should be ignorant of the legisla- 
tion which followed. But assume that there is real ignorance, and 
not a wilful suppression of the truth, in what a melancholy plight 
does the writer appear. ) 

I invite the reader’s attention to the following extracts from the 
speech of Sir Arthur Palmer, Colonial Secretary of Queensland, in 
the course of the debate in the Queensland Assembly on the 10th 
of August, 1880. I give them somewhat in extenso, in order that it 
may be perfectly manifest in what a spirit of humanity and justice 
the question of Polynesian labour was dealt with. It will be observed 
that there is no shirking of the unsatisfactory report about the treat- 
ment of certain islanders at Maryborough, and I think that the 
following quotations furnish in themselves a conclusive answer to 
Mr. Wisker’s allegations. Certainly this speech of Sir Arthur 
Palmer, so admirable for its judicial tone, exhibits the flagrant 
inaccuracy of Mr. Wisker’s statement, that ‘the Queensland Govern- 
ment have not moved in the matter!” 


EXTRACTS FROM Sin ARTHUR PALMER’S SPEECH. 
Queensland Assembly, August 10¢h, 1880. 

‘* The fourth part of the Bill related to the care and treatment of labourers 
when sick. By the 23rd Clause employers were compelled to provide their 
labourers with medical attendance when necessary, under a penalty for neglect 
of not less than £5 and not more than £20. In this respect the Act now 
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in force was deficient. The least that could be expected of a man who 
introduced these islanders, regarding the matter from the lowest stand- 
point, was that he should take care of them. Having to keep them for a 
certain time, it was directly to the interest of the employer to see that their 
health was preserved ; but in some cases, he was sorry tu say, employers had 
been found to be utterly neglectful of their interest in that respect. If the 
reports were to be believed, in some cases the demands of common humanity had 
been disregarded. This Bill would give the Governor in Council power to cause 
a hospital for islanders to be established in any district, and a resident surgeon 
to be appointed. Clause 30 empowered employers to send their labourers to the 
hospitals, and Clause 31 provided a penalty if they neglected to do so when 
labourers were sick... . 

‘* Since the Bill had been on the table of the House representation had been 
made to him that it was hardly fair to expect employers to pay the wages due 
to an islander who died say six months after the commencement of his engage- 
ment, and before the employer could have been recouped the passage-money. 
That appeared to be a reasonable view of the case, and the House in committee 
would no doubt take it into consideration. This provision, even if modified in 
committee, would do away with the insinuation that it was to the advantage of 
the employer that the islander should die when he had nearly completed his 
term of service. The clauses following related to reports of deaths or deser- 
tions, returns to be made, penalty for evasion of the Act, and other matters 
of detail. ... 

‘* The Bill had been drawn out with the greatest possible amount of care, with a 
view to insuring that the labourer should be well and fairly treated, and that if 
a master neglected his servant he should do so to his own loss. Every sugges- 
tion made had received due consideration, and he did not think any important 
alteration in committee would be found necessary. The amendments on the 
present Act had been of a very stringent nature—all of them had been in favour 
of the islander, and none in favour of the employer. Under the provisions of 
the proposed Act there could be no such occurrences as had taken place under 
the present one, those occurrences having been the result not of any un- 
willingness on the part of employers, but of circumstances over which the 


employers had no control.” 

As to Mr. Wisker’s opinion about the course which should be adopted 
by the British Government, I am not particularly concerned to say any- 
thing, for the Government is not very likely to be influenced by jaunty 
and gratuitous admonition given in this fashion; but to his statement 
that the employment of Kanakas is practically slavery, I oppose my 
flat contradiction, and I do so with a thorough knowledge of what I 
allege. The islanders know what they are about perfectly well; 
they are fully instructed as to their position ; they readily acquire a 
knowledge of their rights, and are not slow to enforce them. In 
numerous instances they eagerly return to Queensland after a tempo- 
rary sojourn in their own islands, seeking re-engagement in many 
cases with a former employer. In not a few instances also they 
prefer to remain in Queensland after the expiration of the three 
years’ engagement, and enter into contracts for shorter or longer 
terms as freely and as voluntarily as a white man. Such re-engage- 
ment, however, is not encouraged by the planters, lest it should 
appear to be an indirect violation of the agreement that the islanders 
should be sent back to their homes at the end of their term of three 
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years. In what particular part of the transaction is the taint of 
slavery to be found? But Mr. Wisker says, with a sinister significance 
which is in perfect harmony with the rest of his article, that “the class 
of colonists who supply the majority of legislators are continually agi- 
tating for the extension of this labour-traffic. They would bring the 
Polynesian into every department of industry, and leave to starvation 
the unskilled labourers who have been brought from England in 
thousands.” But for the intervention of the British Government, 
which cannot hold aloof while the laws of humanity and justice 
are violated, he thinks that Queensland would be ultimately 
‘peopled by hordes of Kanakas, officered by white capitalists.” The 
absurdity and extravagance of such statements are flagrant. If it 
be true that the parliamentary majority consists of men who are 
bent on extending the “ labour-traffic,’”’ how comes it that the Poly- 
nesian Act of 1880 is exactly in the opposite direction? Mr. 
Wisker asserts and reiterates that “the legislature is largely 
composed of traders and other employers who profit by this waste of 
human life. The few legislators who are guided by principles of 
justice and humanity may be described as rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto, who must either swim with the current of corruption or be 
carried along with it.’’ Is there such a Pandemonium on earth? No 
language can express the baseness of such an accusation, for it is 
utterly untrue. As a matter of simple fact, there is but one planter 
in the House of Assembly, Mr. M. Hume Black, of Mackay, a 
magistrate, anda man of unexceptionable character ; and as to those 
who are supposed to profit by the waste of life and swim in corrup- 
tion, I have not the faintest idea. The whole allegation is the 
wildest raving of a lunatic, and I begin to feel ashamed of the space 
I have given toits exposure. I affirm, without fear of contradiction 
from any well-informed or honest man, that the whole weight of public 
opinion, whether that of planters or squatters or persons engaged in 
commerce, is decidedly opposed to the supply of island labour to all 
departments of industry, and it is a matter of common and every-day 
remark that it is just and expedient that this labour should be limited 
to tropical agriculture. In some cases Kanakas have been employed 
in work connected with wharves and shipping, and Kanaka “ boys” 
of somewhat light and slender frame, as well as Kanaka girls, have 
been employed in domestic service in tropical Queensland. This was 
not done in order to displace and starve European labourers—quite 
the contrary ; it arose from the scarcity of white men and women in 
certain employments, from the facilities open to them for more 
remunerative work. And it has been no unpleasing spectacle to see 
occasionally in a well-ordered planter’s house Kanaka girls trained 
to habits of cleanliness and of tidiness in household work. The 
starvation of English labourers! Why, it is a well-established and 
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indisputable fact that it is by virtue of the available island labour 
that working men and women from the home-country have obtained 
room for their own highly paid labour, as subsidiary to, or connected 
with, an industry which, like sugar-planting, could not perhaps be 
profitably carried on at all but for the supply of coloured labour. 
The prosperous communities of Northern Queensland are alive to this 
fact ; they recognise it as the secret of their success, and a main 
feature in their future prospects. They are not likely to be turned 
aside from the legitimate development of their resources by repre- 
sentations so unworthy of credit as those which I have dealt with. 

In confirmation of what I have stated as to the limitation of the 
employment of Polynesian labour, it will be sufficient to say that 
this is expressly provided by Clause 7 of the Act of 1880, which 
directs that a license for such labour shall issue only to those who 
are engaged in “ tropical or semi-tropical agriculture.” 

But Mr. Wisker has not, as I read his article, a single good word 
to say for the people or the Government of the Colony of Queens- 
land. From the top to the bottom he deals simply in disparagement, 
if not vilification, and it is somewhat amusing to read his virulent 
attack upon the local newspapers, which he regards as vehicles of 
anything but trustworthy intelligence. I think he desires to abolish 
these, as well as a good many other institutions which do not find 
favour in his eyes. I doubt not these local organs will deal with 
Mr. Wisker by-and-by. Iam at a loss to account for his bitter- 
ness against these papers. Perhaps they may be able to find out the 
cause of his unfavourable opinion, for they are conducted by men of 
considerable energy and penetration. I do not undertake their 
defence ; they are quite capable of looking after themselves. 

May I be permitted, as a relief from the too tragic character of 
the subject as dealt with by Mr. Wisker in his article, to refer to a 
comical suggestion of his about the native races? He asks, with a 
mixture of pathos and indignation, why the people of New South 
Wales, who are filled with such a rage for the acquisition of land, 
do not allot to the original occupants of the country some little 
corner of that vast territory, where the natives might “raise a few 
cattle.” English people may not be aware how droll this sugges- 
tion is; the idea of the “black fellow ” raising cattle in any other 
sense than the old border meaning of cattle “lifting” will at least 
excite some risibility in Australia. He also speaks with apparent 
admiration of what he oddly calls the “ wood-craft ” of the Austra- 
lian natives. I understand, by this term, forestry, or the art of 
managing woods and forests, and perhaps hunting deer or other 
game; but Mr. Wisker, of course, means “ bushmanship,” which is 
quite a different thing, and refers to the marvellous skill of the 
natives in following the faintest tracks through ‘the bush.” Perhaps 
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Mr. Wisker thinks that it would be a profitable exchange for the 
readers of local newspapers in Northern Queensland to study his 
lucubrations upon native “ cattle raising” and “ wood-craft.” 

It may be interesting to some English readers to be informed that 
the production of sugar in Queenland rose from 338 tons in 1867 to 
21,000 tons in 1880, the latter amount representing an annual 
value of half a million sterling ; that instead of being a large importer 
of foreign sugar, she now annually supplies to the sister colonies about 
10,000 tons of sugar, besides thereby necessarily increasing to a large 
extent intercolonial relations in many other respects; that during the 
last two years the Queensland sugar industry has made great strides, 
notonly engaging the attention of numbers of people who have recently 
proceeded northwards and acquired many thousands of acres deemed 
suitable for sugar culture, but attracting a very large amount of 
capital ; and that at the present time this industry is ranked high in 
the scale of undertakings to which the colony of Queensland looks 
for its future progress. At this moment the Queensland Parliament 
is probably deliberating upon the details of a system of Coolie immi- 
gration which has already received the approval of the Indian 
Government, with the object of securing a regular supply of suitable 
labour. It is not irrelevant to say this much in connection with my 
main subject, because the material prosperity of any country cannot 
be long dissociated from its moral welfare. Perish the industry, 
how gainful soever it be, which cannot thrive without the debase- 
ment of man! It would fare ill with any colony or community if it 
became callous to such accusations as I have dealt with, or indifferent 
to its own reputation as a civilised state. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the colony of Queensland is looked to as a field of enterprise 
for thousands of British people who are impelled by the circum- 
stances of their condition in the old country, or by that irresistible 
force of national character which is the glory of our race, to seek 
new homes in distant lands, instead of overcrowding “ this blessed 
plot ” of earth, to use Shakespeare’s expression, and thereby mul- 
tiplying and intensifying the social and political difficulties which 
are now tasking the genius and patriotism of our statesmen. 

R. J. JEFFRAY. 
Norz.—Permit me to refer any reader, who feels an interest in the subject, to the per- 
fectly disinterested testimony, regarding the treatment of Kanakas in Queensland, given 


by Mr. R. H. Otter in his recently published book entitled “‘ Winters Abroad” (John 
Murray, London). 








WHO WAS PRIMITIVE MAN? 


Wuen Sir Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Man and Mr. Darwin’s two 
great works first set all the world thinking about the origin of our 
race, there was a general tendency amongst scientific men and the 
public generally to take it for granted that the earliest known men, 
those whose remains we find in the river-drift, were necessarily 
“missing links” between the human species and its supposed 
anthropoid progenitors. People naturally imagined that these very 
ancient men must have been hairy, low-browed, semi-brutal savages, 
half-way in development between the gorilla and the Australian or 
the Bushman. Striking word-pictures painted the paleolithic hunter 
for us as an evolving ape; and we all acquiesced in the pictures as 
truthful and accurate. With the progress of discovery, however, 
another phase of the question has come uppermost, and anthropo- 
logists have now for some time inclined with marked distinctness to 
the exactly opposite view. As we examined more and more closely 
the relics of the cave-men, for example, it became clear that their 
works of art were those not merely of real human beings, but of 
human beings considerably in advance of many existing savages. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, who knows more about the cave-men than 
any one else in Britain at least, unhesitatingly states his opinion that 
they were in all important respects the equals of the modern 
Eskimo, whom he indeed regards as their probable lineal repre- 
sentatives. Any one who has closely examined the remains recovered 
from the French caves, cannot fail largely to fall in with this view, 
so far at least as regards the high level of paleolithic art. In fact, 
it is daily becoming clear that the antiquity of man is something 
even deeper and more far-reaching in its implications than Lyell 
himself at first imagined. For while on the one hand geologists are 
inclining more and more to the opinion that paleolithic man was as 
old as or older than the last glacial period, anthropologists on the 
other hand are inclining more and more to the opinion that this 
preglacial and interglacial man was really quite as human and quite 
as capable of civilisation as any race now living, except perhaps a 
few of the most cultivated European stocks, Instead of being the 
“missing link,” our cave-man turns out to be a mere average 
savage, living a rude and unintelligent life, to be sure, but quite 
capable, so far as regards his faculties, of becoming as civilised as 
the Sandwich islanders have become within our own memory. 

It is, of course, obvious that these facts may be easily turned by 
opponents of Darwinism into powerful arguments against the theory 
of man’s evolution from a lower form. “Here we accept all your 
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facts,” says the defender of the fixity of species ; “we allow that man 
has inhabited the earth for as long a period as you choose, say 200,000 
years; and when we go down to the very beginning of that period, 
what do we meet with? A missing link? An evolving ape? No; 
nothing of the sort; a man exactly the same as the man of the pre- 
sent day. However far back we push our researches in the past we 
find either no man at all, or else the same man that we now know. 
Your theory of evolution is disproved by the very facts which you 
were wont to allege in its favour. We used at first to argue against 
your facts, because we did not see in what direction they really 
pointed: nowadays we allow them all, and we find in them the very 
best bulwark of our own belief.” 

This argument or something very like it has lately been employed 
with great effect by Dr. Mitchell, of Edinburgh, in his able and 
interesting work, Zhe Past in the Present. The Scotch archzxo- 
logist there shows good grounds for supposing that the cave-men 
and the river-drift men were really, in faculties and potentialities, 
the equals of most existing savages, if not even of our own average 
English population. He gives excellent reasons for the belief that 
while we have advanced very greatly in social organization and in 
material comfort since that early date, we may have advanced very 
little, if at all, in brain-power or in potentiality of thought. There are 
still isolated communities in out-of-the-way parts of Scotland which 
use hand-made pottery of the rudest primeval type, and spin with 
stone whorls of the prehistoric pattern; while their works of imitative 
art are ruder and more unlike the originals they depict than anything 
ever attempted by the earliest known men. Yet these people, as Dr. 
Mitchell rightly observes, are fully the equals in intelligence and 
moral feeling of their contemporaries in the great manufacturing 
centres. Hence we must not confound mere material backwardness 
with lowness of type or intellectual deficiency. It is probable, nay, 
almost certain, that the ordinary cave-man was superior in ingenuity 
and mental power to nine out of ten among our modern savages, and 
quite equal to the fair run of our own labouring classes. 

Nevertheless, I believe it is allowable for us frankly to admit all 
these facts, and yet remain evolutionists just as hearty as before. No 
doubt our general tendency was at first in the opposite direction, 
and many evolutionists will be staggered by the conclusions of 
Professor Dawkins and Dr. Mitchell, while others will endeavour, 
under the influence of false prepossessions, to dispute their facts. But 
modifiability of opinion is the true test of devotion to truth, and 
honest thinkers can hardly fail to modify their opinions on this 
question in accordance with the latest discoveries. After frankly and 
fairly facing all the difficulties of the situation I believe we may come 
at last to the following conclusions, which, for clearness’ sake I will 
number separately :—1. The cave-men were not only true men, but 
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men of a comparatively high type. 2. But the river-drift men, who 
preceded them, were men of a lower social organization, and pro- 
bably of a lower physical organization as well. 3. The earliest 
human remains which we possess, though on the whole decidedly 
human, are yet in some respects of a type more brute-like than that 
of any existing savages. 4. They specially recall the most striking 
traits of the larger anthropoid apes. 5. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that these remains are those of the earliest men who inhabited 
the earth. 6. There is good reason for believing that before the 
evolution of man in his present specific type, a manlike animal, 
belonging to the same genus, but less highly differentiated, lived in 
Europe. 7. From this manlike animal the existing human species is 
descended. 8. Analogy would lead us to suppose that the line of 
descent which culminates in man first diverged from the line of 
descent which culminates in the gorilla and the chimpanzee, about 
the later Eocene or early Miocene period. 

In order to give such proof of these propositions as the fragmentary 
evidence yet admits, it will be necessary first to clear the ground of 
one or two common misapprehensions. And before all, let us get rid 
of that strangely unscientific and unphilosophical expression, the 
Stone Age. 

Most people who have not specially studied prehistoric archzology, 
and many of those who have studied it, believe that the period of 
human life on the earth may be divided into three principal epochs, 
the Iron Age, the Bronze Age, and the Stone Age; and that the 
last-named epoch may be once more subdivided into the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic Ages. All the great archeologists know, of course, 
that such a division would be utterly misleading: yet in their written 
works they have often used language which has led the world gene- 
rally to fall almost without exception into the error. The division 
in question can only be paralleled by a division of all human history 
into three periods, the Age of Steam, the Age of Printing, and the 
Age of Unprinted Books; the latter being subdivided into the 
Medizval and the Egyptian Ages. The real facts may much better 
be represented thus. 

There are two great geological epochs in which we find remains of 
man. The first is that of the paleolithic or old chipped flint 
weapons. The second is the modern or recent period, including the 
three so-called Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages. The first or 
palzolithic epoch is separated from the second or recent epoch by a 
vast and unknown lapse of time. We may place its date at some- 
where about 200,000 years back. The remains of human origin 
belonging to it, all occur under the conditions which we ordinarily 
describe as geological ; they are found either in the drift deposits of 
our river-valleys, or beneath the concreted floors of caves. They 
consist chiefly of rude stone weapons, in unpolished flint, chipped off 
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by side-blows. What events caused the break in continuity between 
palzolithic and recent man in Europe we do not exactly know; but 
many of the best authorities believe that it was brought about by 
the coming on of the last glacial epoch (that is to say, the final cold 
spell of the recurrent pleistocene cycles). If these authorities are 
right, then at a period earlier than 200,000 years since, Europe was 
peopled by paleolithic men ; and about 80,000 years ago these men 
were very gradually driven southward by the spread of the polar ice 
over the whole of the northern temperate zone. Be this as it may, 
however, we know at any rate that they belonged to a far earlier 
state of things, when the whole geographical condition of Europe 
differed in many respects from that which prevails at the present day. 

On the other hand, recent man in Europe dates back, probably, 
only some twenty thousand years or so. His remains, whether of the 
Neolithic, the Bronze, or the Iron Age, are found in tumuli still 
standing on the surface of the ground. Since his reappearance here, 
no notable changes have taken place in the face of the country. 
Instead of occurring in deep natural deposits or under the solid 
floors of primeval caves, his bones and his weapons are found in 
graves or mounds of recent make. The neolithic men, though they 
used implements of stone, polished them exquisitely by grinding and 
smoothing, and were in all respects, save in the use of metals, and a 
few similar particulars, as advanced as their successors of the Bronze 
Age. No great gap in time separates them from the bronze and iron 
men, as a great gap separates all three from the paleolithic cave- 
men and drift-men. They were probably identical with two modern 
races, in three successive stages of their culture; whereas the paleo- 
lithic race is cut off utterly from the recent race by a whole unknown 
interval, presumably representing the time during which northern 
Europe was glaciated. Accordingly, with recent man we shall have 
nothing to do here. 

Again, I must further premise that the very question which heads 
this paper—who was Primitive Man ?—is in itself a somewhat 
irrational one. For of course, if we accept the evolutionist theory at 
all, there never was a first man. The early undifferentiated ancestors 
of men and anthropoid apes slowly developed along different lines 
toward different specific forms ; but there never was a point in the 
series at which one might definitely put down one’s finger and say 
—‘Here the man-like ape became a complete man.’’ ll that we 
can do is to decide that the ancestors of modern man at such and 
such a given date had progressed just so far in their way toward the 
existing highest type. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, in his recent work on Early Man in 
Britain, and in his discourse at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, has so clearly summed up the results of all the latest investi- 
gations as to paleolithic man that it will only be necessary here 
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briefly to recapitulate the views he has enunciated. He divides the 
men of the Pleistocene period in Europe and Asia into two successive 
classes, the earlier or river-drift men, and the later or cave-men. 
The drift of the Thames, Somme, and other rivers is the earliest 
geological stratum in which we find unquestionable evidence of the 
existence of man. The evidence in point consists entirely of chipped 
flint instruments of the very rudest type, incomparably ruder than 
anything produced by the very lowest of modern savages. Man at 
that period was clearly a rough and perhaps almost solitary hunter, 
using rude triangular stone implements. Moreover, we have evidence 
of that homogeneous condition which betokens an early stage of evo- 
lution, in the fact that implements of precisely the same sort are 
found all over Europe, Asia, and Africa. The primeval hunter who 
chased the stag in Africa had brethren who chased the fallow deer in 
Spain and Italy, and others who chased the various wild beasts 
among the jungles of India. Over the whole eastern hemisphere, go 
far as we can judge, man was thena single homogeneous race, living 
everywhere the same life, and producing everywhere the same rude 
and primitive weapons. 

The drift-men were succeeded, in northern Europe at least, by 
another and higher development of humanity, the cave-men. How 
far they may have differed physically from their predecessors of the 
Drift period we have no sufficient means of judging; but the analogy of 
other human varieties would lead usto suspect that they presented some 
marked signs of advance; for we know that amongst all existing 
races there is a pretty constant ratio between social development and 
physical peculiarities. At any rate, the cave-men were apparently 
far more advanced in the rudiments of culture than the drift-men, 
especially towards the end of the cave period, during which they 
made continuous advances in the arts of life. Their weapons, though 
still chipped (instead of being ground, like those of the neolithic 
Europeans and the modern savages), were more varied in shape and 
better worked than the rude triangular hatchets of the drift. They 
manufactured, in their last stage, excellent barbed harpoons of good 
designs. They made fish-hooks and needles of bone with some 
degree of finish. They employed ruddle for personal decoration, and 
collected fossil shells, which they drilled and strung as necklaces. 
Moreover, they had a remarkable talent for imitative art, producing 
spirited sketches on mammoth ivory or reindeer horn of various 
animals, living or extinct. In fact, they seem to have been in most 
essential particulars almost as advanced as the modern Eskimo, with 
whom Professor Dawkins conjecturally identifies them. 

But if Professor Dawkins means us to understand that the cave- 
men were physically developed to the same extent as the Eskimo, it is 
necessary to accept his conclusion with great caution. It does not 
follow because the Eskimo are the nearest modern parallels of the 
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cave-men, that the cave-men therefore resembled them closely in 
appearance. Several of the sketches of cave-men, cut by themselves 
on horn and bone, certainly show (it seems to me) that they were 
covered with hair over the whole body ; and the hunter in the 
antler from the Duruthy cave has a long pointed beard and high 
crest of hair on the poll utterly unlike the Eskimo type. The figures 
are also those of a slim and long-limbed race. And when Professor 
Dawkins tells us that the very earliest known man was unquestionably 
a man and not a “‘ missing link,” it becomes a matter of importance 
to decide exactly what the phrase ‘a missing link” is held to imply. 

Man differs from the anthropoid apes mainly in the immensely larger 
development of his brain ; for the other peculiarities of his pelvis, 
his teeth, and the position of his head on the shoulders, are mere small 
adaptive points, dependent upon his upright attitude and the nature 
of his food. Even the lowest savage and the oldest known human 
skull have a brain-eapacity far bigger in proportion than that of the 
highest apes. Now, this brain could not, of course, have been 
developed per saltum; it must have been slowly evolved in the 
course of a long and special intercourse with nature. But between 
civilised man and his early ancestor, common to him and the anthro- 
poid apes, there must at some time have existed every possible inter- 
mediate link. Some such links still survive in the Bushman, the 
Australian black fellow, and the Andaman islander. Other and 
earlier links probably became extinct at various previous periods, 
under the pressure of the higher varieties from time to time developed, 
just as these lowest savages are now in process of becoming extinct 
before the face of the European colonist. But we would naturally 
expect the men of the palzolithic period to be still a trifle more brute- 
like in several small particulars than any existing savages, because 
they were so much the nearer to the primitive common ancestor, a 
few of whose distinctive traits they would probably retain ina higher 
degree than any race nowliving. In short, while it would be absurd 
to suppose that paleolithic men were ‘“ missing links”’ in the sense 
of being exactly half-way houses between apes and Bushmen, it is 
yet natural to expect that they would be the last or penultimate links 
in a chain whose other links are many and wanting. Do we, asa 
matter of fact, find any such slight traces of brute-like structure in 
the earliest human remains which have come down to us ? 

In dealing with this question we have to remember in the first 
place that the number of quite undoubted palzolithic human bones 
of the earliest period is all but absolutely nil; and that even the 
few dubious and suspected bodily remains which we possess, presu- 
mably of that age, are for the most part mere broken fragments. 
Most of our paleolithic bones belong to the latest cave age, and 
represent a comparatively high race of savages, known as the Cro- 
Magnon men. Of their earlier predecessors we know but little. 
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We have, however, two remarkable portions of skulls, one of which 
is almost free from suspicion, while the other, though more doubtful, 
is still accepted as genuine by good continental anthropologists. 
Both apparently belong to the earliest age of the cave-men. The 
first is the celebrated jaw of La Naulette. This is a massive and 
prognathous bone, with enormous and projecting canine teeth; and 
these canine teeth, as Mr. Darwin notes, point back very clearly 
to a nearly anthropoid progenitor." The second is the much 
debated Neanderthal skull, which possesses large bosses on the fore- 
head, strikingly suggestive of those which give the gorilla its 
peculiarly fierce appearance. So good an anatomist as Professor 
Rolleston assures us that if these frontal sinuses had been found 
without the skull to which they are attached, he would have been a 
bold man indeed who would venture to pronounce them human. 
The thickness of the bones in the rest of the Neanderthal skeleton, to 
which Professor Schaafhausen calls attention, also approximates to the 
anthropoid pattern. ‘ No other human skull,” says that able anthro- 
pologist, “presents so utterly bestial a type as the Neanderthal frag- 
ment. If one cuts a female gorilla skull in the same fashion, the 
resemblance is truly astonishing, and we may say that the only 
human feature in this skull is its size.” All the skulls of what De 
Quatrefages and Hamy call the ‘“Canstadt race” show these same 
low characteristics, and ‘“‘must have presented a strangely savage 
aspect.” The other supposed relics of the earlier cave-men are 
either too slight, too much crushed, or too uncertain, to be of much 
use for purposes of argument. When we add that even the later 
cave-man was almost certainly hairy, like the modern Ainos, we 
have before us the picture of what may fairly be considered a sort of 
missing link, though only the last in a long chain. 

Moreover, it is a most deceptive practice to speak of the cave-men 
as if they were a single set of people, representing a merely tem- 
porary type. Asa matter of fact, the period covered by the cave 
remains is enormously long, and the men of one epoch must have 
differed widely from those of another. M. de Mortillet has actually 
distinguished three subdivisions of the cave period, marked by a 
successive improvement in the arts of working stone and bone, to 
which he gives the names of the Moustier epoch, the Solutré epoch, 
and the La Madelaine epoch, from the stations which best typify 
each stage of primitive culture. M. Broca has shown that between 
the time when the Moustier cave was inhabited by troglodytes, and 
the time when the La Madelaine cave was similarly inhabited, the 
valley of the Vézére had undergone a denudation to the depth of 


(1) Since this article was sent to press, Professor Maska, of Neutitschein, has dis- 
covered a human jaw-bone, associated with pleistocene mammalian remains, in the 
Schipka cave (Moravia). This bone, which belonged to a very young child (as inferred 
from the development of the tecth), “is of very large, indeed, of colossal dimensions.” 
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twenty-seven metres ; while from the date of the La Madelaine cave 
to our own time the denudation was only four or five metres. In 
other words, the interval between the two epochs was far greater 
than the interval between the last of them and our own times. 

As to the drift-men, the few bones attributed to them are so 
singularly and suspiciously like those of neolithic times that it seems 
very unsafe to build any definite conclusion upon them. Accord- 
ingly, when Professor Dawkins tells us that “the river-drift man 
first comes before us endowed with all human attributes, and without 
any signs of a closer alliance with the lower animals than is presented 
by the savages of to-day,” I think we must venture to suspend judg- 
ment for the present. Seeing that a later skull, like that of Nean- 
derthal, is strikingly ape-like in one most important particular, is 
considerably lower in general type than that of the lowest living 
savage, and (as Professor Huxley has shown) is rather nearer the 
chimpanzee than the modern European in outline, it seems hazardous 
to conclude on very dubious evidence that a still earlier race had 
skulls as well formed as those of the neolithic Iberians. The least 
doubtful cases are acknowledged to be identical in character with 
the far later Cro-Magnon remains (belonging to the latest cave age), 
which in itself is enough to rouse considerable suspicion. So many 
supposed paleolithic skeletons, like the “fossil man” of Mentone, 
have turned out on further examination to be neolithic or later, that 
it is unwise to base conclusions upon them, when those conclusions 
clearly run counter to the general course of evolution. 

With regard to the previous history of the human race, we can 
only guess at it by the analogy of the other higher mammalia. But 
late researches have all gone to show that the general progress of 
mammalian development has been singularly regular. If we apply 
this analogy, and couple it with the other known and observed facts, 
we may be able still further to bridge over the gap between man 
and his anthropoid progenitor. As Professor Huxley remarks, 
“The first traces of the primordial stock whence man has proceeded 
need no longer be sought by those who entertain any form of the 
doctrine of progressive development, in the newest tertiaries; they 
may be looked for in an epoch more distant from the age of the 
Elephas primigenius than that is from us.” 

The bifurcation of the European placental mammals begins in the 
Eocene ; and it is to the Eocene that we must look for the earliest 
appearance of the Primates. At that period, there existed lemurs in 
Europe and America, of a transitional type, showing points of resem- 
blance to the hoofed animals of the same age, the ancestors of our 
own horses and tapirs. The Eocene was the epoch of the first great 
placental mammalian population, and we know that in such early 
epochs of each main class, when the class is assuming a dominant 
position, it always possesses an immense plasticity, rapidly dividing 
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and sub-dividing into more and more definitely specialised types. 
Accordingly, it was probably as early as this period that the ancestors 
of the higher apes began to differentiate themselves from the ancestors 
of the modern lemurs. All analogy shows us that these divisions 
begin a long way down in time, proceed rapidly at first, and grow 
less rapid as the various creatures become more and more specialised, 
so losing their original plasticity. 

In the Miocene, the specialisation of the Primates must have con- 
tinued very fast; for as early as the mid-Miocene strata we find in 
continental Europe a large anthropoid ape, identified by good 
authorities as a close relation of the modern gibbons. Other apes 
of the same date are similarly identified as nearly allied with other 
living genera. Hence the question naturally arises—if the bifurca- 
tion of the Primates had already proceeded so far in the mid-Miocene 
period, that even existing genera of higher apes had been fairly 
well demarcated, must not the ancestors of man have already begun 
to be generically distinct from the ancestors of the other anthropoids ? 
Is it not consonant with analogy to suppose that the monkey group 
should have separated from the lemur group in the Eocene ; that the 
anthropoid apes should have separated from the monkeys in the 
lower Miocene ; and that the human genus (as distinct from the 
fully developed human species) should have separated from the 
anthropoid apes in the mid-Miocene? There seems to be good 
reason for this conclusion. 

In mid-Miocene strata at Thenay, the Abbé Bourgeois has found 
certain split flints, some of them bearing traces of fire, which he 
believes to be of artificial origin ; and in this belief he is upheld by 
M. de Mortillet, Dr. Hamy, MM. de Quatrefages, Worsaae, and 
Capellini, and other distinguished anthropologists. Specimens may 
be seen in the Musée de St. Germain, almost as obviously human in 
their workmanship as any of the St. Acheul type. M. Delaunay 
has similarly found a rib of an extinct manatee, which seems to 
have been notched or cut with a sharp instrument; and M. Ribeiro, 
of the Portuguese geological survey, has noted wrought flints in the 
Miocene deposits of the Tagus, which he exhibited in Paris in 1879. 
On the evidence of these and other facts M. de Mortillet pronounces 
in favour of what he calls Tertiary man. But as he carefully dis- 
tinguishes him from Quaternary man, “1’homme de St. Acheul ”— 
the river-drift man of Professor Dawkins—I suppose he means to 
imply that this species, though belonging to the same genus as our- 
selves, was yet so far unlike us, so little differentiated, as to be man 
only in the generic, not in the specific sense. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, on the other hand, argues apparently 
against the existence of man in any form in Miocene Europe. 
“There is,” he says, ‘‘ one important consideration which renders it 
highly improbable that man was then living in any part of the 
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world. No living species of land mammal has been met with in the 
Miocene fauna. Man, the most highly specialised of all creatures, 
had no place in a fauna which is conspicuous by the absence of all 
the mammalia now associated with him.” ... “If we accept the 
evidence advanced in favour of Miocene man, it is incredible that 
he alone of all the mammalia living in those times in Europe should 
not have perished, or have changed into some other form in the 
long lapse of ages during which many Miocene genera and all the 
Miocene species have become extinct.” But if I understand M. de 
Mortillet aright, this is just what he means by distinguishing 
Tertiary from Quaternary man. Professor Dawkins argues as though 
the animal which split the Abbé Bourgeois’ flints must either have 
been man or not-man; but the whole analogy of evolution would 
lead us to suppose that it was really a “tertium quid ” or half-man ; 
as Professor Dawkins himself suggests, a creature “ intermediate 
between man and something else,” a creature which should “ bear 
the same relation to ourselves as the Miocene apes, such as the 
Mesopithecus, bear to those now living, such as the Semnopithecus.” 

But Professor Dawkins, who seems strangely unwilling to admit 
the existence of such an intermediate link, endeavours to account for 
the split flints of the mid-Miocene by curiously round-about ways. 
“Ts it possible,” he asks, ‘‘ for the flints in question, which are very 
different from the palolithic implements of the caves and river 
deposits, to have been chipped or the bone to have been notched 
without the intervention of man? If we cannot assert the impossi- 
bility, we cannot say that these marks prove that man was living in 
this remote age in the earth’s history. If they be artificial, then I 
would suggest that they were made by one of the higher apesthen living 
in France rather than by man. As the evidence stands at present, 
we have no satisfactory proof either of the existence of man in the 
Miocene or of any creature nearer akin to him than the anthropo- 
morphous apes. These views agree with those of Professor Gaudry, 
who suggests that the chipped flints and the cut rib may have been 
the work of the Dryopithecus, or the great anthropoid ape, then 
living in France. I am, however, not aware that any of the present 
apes are in the habit of making stone implements or cutting bones, 
although they use stones for cracking nuts.” And in a foot-note, 
Professor Dawkins further observes—“ Even if the existing apes do 
not now make stone implements or cut bones, it does not follow that 
the extinct apes were equally ignorant, because some extinct animals 
are known to have been more highly organized than any living 
members of their class.” Does not this reasoning exactly remind 
one of that which was current when M. Boucher de Perthes first 
called attention to the Abbeville flints ? 

Now, I confess I am at a loss to comprehend why Professor 
Dawkins should be so anxious to escape the natural inference that 
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these flints were split by an ancestor of man. If he were a deter- 
mined opponent of evolutionism it would be easy enough to under- 
stand his attitude; but as he is a consistent and bold evolutionist 
one can hardly guess why he should go so far out of his way to get 
rid of a simple conclusion. He argues most strenuously that man 
was fully developed in the Pleistocene Age. He cannot imagine 
that man reached this full development by a sudden leap or mira- 
culous interposition. And, therefore, he might naturally conclude 
that an early and less differentiated ancestor of man was living in 
the Miocene Age, and developing upward through the Pliocene 
times, till he reached that highly specialised specific form which he 
had demonstrably attained in the later Pleistocene period. Imple- 
ments such as we should naturally expect d priori to be produced by 
such an intermediate form are actually forthcoming in the Miocene. 
The traces of use and marks of fire upon them seem irresistible 
proofs—the edges are chipped and worn exactly like those of 
undoubted flake-knives—while the regular repetition of their shapes 
is most noticeable. Yet, for some unknown reason, rather than 
accept the plain conclusion of M. de Mortillet, Professor Dawkins 
prefers to believe that they were produced by apes, and to leave 
man without any traceable ancestry whatsoever. Surely he does 
not believe that man was suddenly evolved, at a single bound, from 
a creature no nearer akin to him “than the anthropomorphous 
apes.” Yet this is certainly the conclusion which most readers 
would draw from his facts and arguments. 

It is clear that the difficulty in all these cases depends upon the 
too great definiteness of our words, with their hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation, when applied to the gradual and changeful forms of 
evolving species. The very question as to the existence and 
character of “primitive”? man thus becomes one of mere artificial 
and arbitrary distinctions. We try to draw a line somewhere, and 
wherever we draw it we must necessarily cause confusion. Let us 
try, then, to set forth the probable course of evolution in the line 
which finally culminates in civilised man, from the Eocene Age 
upwards, using so far as possible such language as will the least 
involve us in classificatory distinctions. 

In the very first part of the Eocene Age man’s ancestors were 
very plastic and unspecialised placental mammals of the early 
“ generalised’ type. They were still so little removed from the 
original form, so little adapted for special habits and habitats that 
they at the same time closely resembled the progenitors of the 
horses and the hedgehogs. But before the middle of the Eocene 
period this homogeneous group had begun to split up into main 
branches. And by the later Eocene times the particular branch to 
which man’s ancestors belonged had reached, even in Europe, the 
stage of lemuroid creatures—four-handed and relatively small- 
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brained animals, still retaining many traces of their connection with 
the ancestral horse-like and insectivore-like forms. These lemuroids 
were forestine and, perhaps, nocturnal fruit-eaters. They lived 
among trees, which their hands were especially adapted for 
climbing. 

In the lower Miocene times the lemuroids again must have split 
up into two main branches, that of the monkeys and of the lemurs. 
We find no trace of the monkeys in the remains of this age; but as 
they were highly developed in the succeeding mid-Miocene period, 
they must have begun to be distinctly separated at least as early as 
this point of time. To the monkey branch, of course, the progeni- 
tors of man belonged. 

By the epoch of the mid-Miocene deposits the monkey tribe had 
once more presumably subdivided itself into two or three minor 
groups, one of which was that of the anthropoid apes, while another 
was that of the supposed man-like animal who manufactured the 
earliest known split flints. The anthropoid apes remained true to the 
old semi-arboreal habits of the race, and retained their four hands. 
The man-like animal apparently took to the low-lying and open 
plains, perhaps hid in caves, and, though probably still in part 
frugivorous, eked out his livelihood by hunting. We may not 
unjustifiably picture him to ourselves as a tall and hairy creature, 
more or less erect, but with a slouching gait, black-faced and 
whiskered, with prominent prognathous muzzle and large pointed 
canine teeth, those of each jaw fitting into an interspace in the 
opposite row. These teeth, as Mr. Darwin suggests, were used in 
the combats of the males. His forehead was no doubt low and 
retreating, with bony bosses underlying the shaggy eyebrows, which 
gave him a fierce expression, something like that of the gorilla. But 
already, in all likelihood, he had learned to walk habitually erect, 
and had begun to develop a human pelvis, as well as to carry his head 
more straight upon his shoulders. That some such an animal must 
then have existed seems to me an inevitable corollary from the 
general principles of evolution, and a natural inference from the 
analogy of other living genera. Moreover, we actually find rude 
works of art which occupy a position just midway between the 
undressed stone nut-cracker of the ape and the chipped weapons of 
paleolithic times. This creature, then, if he existed at all, was the 
real primitive man, and to apply that term to the cave-men or the 
drift-men is almost as absurd as to apply it to the civilised 
neolithic herdsmen. 

The supposed Miocene ancestor of humanity must have been 
acquainted with the use of fire, and have been sufficiently intelligent 
to split rude flakes of flint. But his brain was no doubt about half- 
way between that of the anthropoid apes and that of the Neanderthal 
skull. Such an intermediate stage must have been passed through 
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at some time or other, and the mid-Miocene is just about the time 
when one would naturally expect it to have existed. The fact that 
no bones of this man-like creature have yet been found militates 
very little against the argument, for in all cases the mammalian 
remains, which we actually possess from any particular stratum, are 
a mere tithe of the species which we know must have been living 
during the period when it was deposited. And after all, the works 
of man (or of a man-like animal) are just as good evidence of his 
existence as his bones would be; for, as Sir John Lubbock rightly 
observes, the question is whether men then existed, not whether they 
had bones or not. 

During the Pliocene period, the scent does not lie so well, and we 
seem to lose sight for a while of man’s ancestry. Such gaps are 
common in the geological history, and need surprise no one, con- 
sidering the necessarily fragmentary nature of the record, based as it 
is upon a few stray bones or bits of flint which may happen to escape 
destruction and be afterwards brought to light. Some cut bones, 
however, have actually been detected in Tuscan Pliocenes, and may 
possibly bear investigation. Professor Dawkins, it is true, objects 
that the presence of a piece of rude pottery together with the bones 
casts much doubt upon their authenticity. But Professor Capellini, 
their discoverer, now writes that Mr. Dawkins is mistaken in this 
particular, and that the pottery belongs to quite a different stratum 
from the bones. Other marked remains have been discovered in 
Pliocene strata elsewhere; and worked flints have been detected in 
the gravels of St. Prést, which, however, are of doubtfully Pliocene 
age. Nevertheless, the ancestors of man must have gone on acquir- 
ing all the distinctive human features during this period, and 
especially gaining increased volume of brain. If we could find 
entire skeletons of our Miocene and Pliocene progenitors, analogy 
leads us to suppose that naturalists would arrange them as at least 
two, if not more, separate species of the genus Homo. Whether we 
should call them men or not is a mere matter of nomenclature ; but 
that such links in the chain of evolution must then have existed 
seems to me indisputable. 

In the Pleistocene period, we come at last upon undoubted traces 
of the existing specific man. The early Pleistocene strata show us 
no very certain evidence; but in the mid-Pleistocene we find the 
earliest indubitable flint flake, split by chipping, and very different 
in type from the workmanship of the supposed mid-Miocene man- 
like creature. In the later Pleistocene we get the well-known drift 
implements. Without fully accepting Professor Dawkins’s argu- 
ment that the drift-men were human beings of quite a modern type, 
one may at least admit that the remains prove them to have been 
really men of the actual species now living—men not much further 
removed from us than the Andamanese or the Digger Indians. 
Accordingly, we cannot suppose that they had been developed 
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straightway from a totally inferior quadrumanous form and reached 
their Pleistocene mental eminence by a leap. ‘‘ The implements of the 
drift,” says Professor Dawkins, “though they imply that their 
possessors were savages like the native Australians, show a consider- 
able advance on the simple flake left behind as the only trace of man 
of the mid-Pleistocene Age.” They also show a still greater advance 
upon the very rude chips of the unknown mid-Miocene ancestor. 
Hence the progressive improvement is exactly what we should expect 
it to be, and we are justified, I think, in concluding that by the 
beginning of the Pleistocene Age, the evolving anthropoid had 
reached a point in his development where he might fairly be 
considered as a man and a brother. At the beginning of that age, 
he was probably what naturalists would recognise as specifically 
identical with existing man, but of a very low variety. By the mid- 
Pleistocene, he had become an ordinary savage of an exaggerated 
sort; and by the age of the drift, he had reached the stage of 
making himself moderately shapely stone implements. The river- 
drift man, however, as Professor Dawkins believes, has no modern 
direct representative—or, to put it more correctly, the whole race, 
even in its lowest varieties, has now quite outstripped him, certainly 
in culture, and probably in physique as well. 

At last, we reach the age of the cave-men. By that period, man 
had become to a certain extent cultured. He had learnt how to 
make finished implements of stone and bone, and to draw and carve 
with spirit and with a rude imitative accuracy. It is possible enough 
that the cave-man was the direct ancestor of the Eskimo, and that 
that race has kept its early culture with but few later additions and 
improvements.’ Nevertheless, it does not at all follow that in 
physical appearance the earlier cave-men were the equals of the 
Eskimo, or indeed that the Eskimo are any more nearly related to 
them than ourselves. They may have been darker-skinned and less 
highly human-looking : they probably had lower foreheads, with high 
bosses, like the Neanderthal skull, and big canine teeth like the 
Naulette jaw. Even if the Eskimo are lineally descended from the 
later cave-men with little change of habit or increase of culture, the 
mere lapse of time, aided by disuse of parts, may have done much to 
modify and mollify these brute-like traits. ‘The fact that ancient 
races,” says Mr. Darwin, “in this and several other cases [he is 
speaking of the inter-condyloid foramen, observed in so large a pro- 
portion of early skeletons] more frequently present structures which 
resemble those of the lower animals than do the modern races, is in- 


(1) I am not, however, inclined to attach much importance to the evidence of Eskimo 
art ; or rather, that art seems to me to point in the opposite direction. After carefully 
comparing numerous specimens, I am convinced that the art of the cuve-men is of quite 
a different type from that of the Eskimo, and far higher in kind. Both, it is true, 
represent animals; but there the likeness stops. The Eskimo represent them with 
wooden stiffness; the cave-men represent them with surprising spirit and lifelike 
accuracy. 
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teresting. One chief cause seems to be that ancient races stand some- 
what nearer than modern races in the long line of descent to their 
remote animal-like progenitors.” We must not be led away by identi- 
fications of race in too absolute a sense. We ourselves are, of course, 
the lineal descendants either of the cave-men or of their contempo- 
raries in some geologically unexplored region ; yet it does not follow 
on that account that our late Pleistocene ancestors were white- 
skinned people with regular Aryan features. Granting that the 
Eskimo are nearer representatives of the cave-men than any other 
existing race (which is by no means certain), it may yet be true that 
the earlier cave-men themselves were black-skinned hairy savages, 
with skulls and brains of the low and brutal Neanderthal pattern. 
The physical indications certainly go to show that they were most 
like the Australian savages. 

With the cave-men our inquiry ceases. The next inhabitants of 
Europe were the comparatively modern and civilised neolithic 
Euskarians—a race whom we may literally describe as historical. 
I trust, however, that I have succeeded in pointing out the main 
fallacy which, as it seems to me, underlies so much of our current 
reasoning on “primitive man.” This fallacy lies in the tacit assump- 
tion that man is a single modern species, not a tertiary genus with 
only one species surviving. The more we examine the structure of 
man and of the anthropoid apes, the more does it become clear that 
the differences between them are merely those of a genus or family, 
rather than distinctive of a separate order, or even a separate sub- 
order. But I suppose nobody would claim that they were merely 
specific ; in other words, it is pretty generally acknowledged that the 
divergence between man and the anthropoids is greater than can be 
accounted for by the immediate descent of the living form from a 
common ancestor in the last preceding geological age. Mr. Darwin 
even ranks man as a separate family or sub-family. Therefore, 
according to all analogy, there must have been a man-like animal, or 
a series of man-like animals, in later, if not in earlier tertiary times; 
and this animal or these animals would in a systematic classification 
be grouped as species of the same genus with man. In the Abbé 
Bourgeois’ mid-Miocene split flints we seem to have evidence of such 
an early human species; and I can conceive no reason why evolu- 
tionists should hesitate to accept the natural conclusion. To speak 
of palxolithic man himself—a hunter, a fisherman, a manufacturer 
of polished bone needles and beautiful barbed harpoons, a carver of 
ivory, a designer of better sketches than many among ourselves can 
draw—as “primitive,” is clearly absurd. A long line of previous 
evolution must have led up to him by slow degrees. And the earliest 
trace of that line, in its distinctively human generic modification, 


we seem to get in the very simple flint implements and notched bones 
of Thenay and Pouancé. Grant ALLEN. 
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II. 


My visit to the United States had partly, but not wholly, the 
character of a lecturing tour. That is to say, I lectured in a good 
many places, mainly in the university and college towns, while I 
visited a good many other places where I did not lecture. Among 
these last was the federal capital. I was thus mainly thrown among 
professors and others more or less given to literary or scientific 
studies; but, without ever finding myself in the very thick of 
American political life, I also saw a good deal of political men, and 
heard a good deal of political matters. I saw something of federal 
affairs at Washington, something of State affairs at Albany, something 
of municipal affairs at Philadelphia. It must always be borne in mind 
that State affairs and municipal affairs come under the head of politics 
no less than the affairs of the Union, and that political divisions affect 
every detail of all three. My American friends, who naturally wished 
to learn something back again from me in exchange for all that I 
learned from them, were now and then somewhat amazed at finding 
how little I could tell them about English municipal matters. They 
seemed to find it hard to understand the nature of a man who did 
not live ina town. They were naturally all the more amazed when 
I sometimes sportively told them that I actually held a nominal 
municipal office, one which I suppose that Sir Charles Dilke or some 
other reformer will before long take from me. It seemed a hard saying 
when I told them that I had stayed longer in Philadelphia than I 
had ever stayed in London, longer than I had, since my boyhood, 
stayed in any town except Rome and Palermo. I have seen, and 
somewhat attentively studied, an American municipal election ; an 
English municipal election I have never seen or taken any interest 
in. Iam aware that in English municipal boroughs party politics 
largely affect the choice of councillors ; I do not know how far they 
affect the votes of the councillors when they are once elected. 
In America everything seems to go by political divisions, except 
when men say openly that it is time for the honest men of both sides 
to join together against the rogues of both sides. On the other 
hand, I could learn next to nothing on one of the points on which I 
most wished to learn something, namely the administration of justice 
and of everything else in the rural districts. My only opportunity was 
during a sojourn in a rural part of Virginia, where, as far as I could 
see, nothing of any public interest went on at all. I was reminded 
of the ancient inhabitants of Laisk, who dwelled careless, quiet, and 
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secure, who had no business with any man, and who had no magis-~ 
trate to put them to shame in anything.’ Yet even here I heard 
now and then of political differences; only here too, as elsewhere, 
on most questions of immediate importance, the division did not 
follow the same lines as the received cleavage into Democrats and 
Republicans. 

I often asked my American friends of both parties what was the 
difference between them. I told them that I could see none; both 
sides seemed to me to say exactly the same things. I sometimes got 
the convenient, but not wholly satisfactory, answer: Yes; but then 
we mean what we say, while the other party only pretends. Cer- 
tainly at the present moment the difference between different sections 
of the Republican party is much clearer to an outsider than the 
difference between Republicans and Democrats. On intelligible 
questions like Free Trade and Civil Service Reform, or again, the 
local Virginian question of paying or not paying one’s lawful debts, 
the division does not follow the regular cleavage of parties. I cer- 
tainly found it easier to grasp the difference between a stalwart 
Republican and one who was not stalwart, than to grasp the immediate 
difference between a Republican and a Democrat. Questions of this 
kind are plain enough ; the distinction between the two great acknow- 
ledged parties is just now much less plain. But it must not be 
inferred that it is a distinction without a difference. The two parties 
seem to say the same things, because just at the present time no 
question is stirring which at all strongly forces them to say 
different things. Their differences have been important in the past ; 
they may be important in the future; but just now questions which 
would bring out their differences are not uppermost. Iam not sure 
that this is a wholesome state of things. If there must be—and 
there doubtless must be—parties in a state, it is better that they 
should be divided on some intelligible difference of principle, than 
that political warfare should sink into a mere question of ins and 
outs, of Shanavests and Caravats. But, though the distinction 
between Republicans and Democrats looks from outside very like a 
distinction between Shanavests and Caravats, it is only accidentally 
so. The distinction may easily become as real as the distinction 
between Tory and Radical, Legitimist and Republican. Should any 
question ever again arise as to the respective powers of the Union and 
of the States, it is easy to see which side each party would take. 
It is simply because there is no such burning question at present 
stirring that the two parties seem to say exactly the same things, 
and yet to be as strongly divided as ever. 

I may speak on this matter as one who has made the nature of 
federal government an object of special study. It strikes me that, 


(1) Judges, xviii. 7. 
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as the doctrine of State Rights was pushed to a mischievous extreme 
twenty years and more ago, so there is danger now of the opposite 
doctrine being pushed to a mischievous extreme. The more I look 
at the American Union, the more convinced I am that so vast a 
region, taking in lands whose condition differs so widely in every- 
thing, can be kept together only by a federal system, leaving large 
independent powers in the hands of the several States. No single 
parliament could legislate, no single government could administer, 
for Maine, Florida, and California. Let these States be left toa great 
extent independent, and they may remain united on those points 
on which it is well that they should remain united. To insist 
on too close an union is the very way to lead to separation. I 
know of no immediate reason to fear any attempt at centralization 
such as might thus lead to separation. But it does seem to be 
a possible danger; it seems to me that there are tendencies at work 
which are more likely to lead to that form of error than to its opposite. 
Nothing can be a plainer matter of history than the fact that 
whatever powers the Union holds, it holds by the grant of the 
States. It is equally plain that the grant was irrevocable, except so 
far as its terms may be modified by a constitutional amendment. 
And the power of making a constitutional amendment is itself 
part of the grant of the States, which thus agreed that, in certain 
cases, a fixed majority of the States should bind the whole. The 
error of the Secessionists lay in treating an irrevocable grant as if it 
had been a revocable one. The doctrine of the right of Secession, 
as a constitutional right, was absurd on the face of it. Secession 
from the Union was as much rebellion, as much a breach of the law 
in force at the time, as was the original revolt of the colonies against 
the King. The only question in either case was whether those 
special circumstances had arisen which can justify breach of the 
ordinary law. But it is a pity, in avoiding this error, to run into 
the opposite one, and to hold, not only that the grant made by the 
States to the Union was irrevocable, but that the grant was really 
made the other way. I find that it is the received doctrine in some 
quarters that the States have no rights but such as the Union allows 
tothem. One of the Boston newspapers was angry because I stated in 
one of my lectures the plain historical fact that the States, as, in 
theory at least, independent commonwealths, surrendered certain 
defined powers to the Union, and kept all other powers in their own 
hands. The Boston paper was yet more angry because a large part 
of a Boston audience warmly cheered—warmly that is, for Boston— 
such dangerous doctrines. I was simply ignorant; those who 
cheered me were something worse.’ 


(1) I must even cleave to the phrase ‘‘ Sovereign States,” though I know it may offend 
many. A State is sovereign which has any powers which it holds by inherent right, 
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Now notions of this kind are not confined to a single newspaper. 
And they surely may lead to results as dangerous at one end as the 
doctrine of Secession was at the other. Both alike cut directly at 
the very nature of a federal system. Connected perhaps with this 
tendency is one of those changes in ordinary speech which come in 
imperceptibly, without people in general remarking them, but which 
always prove a great deal. In England we now universally use the 
word “Government” where in my boyhood everybody said 
“‘ Ministry ” or “ Ministers.” Then it was ‘the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Ministry”? or Lord Grey’s; now it is “Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government” or Mr. Gladstone’s. This change, if one comes to 
think about it, certainly means a great deal. So it means a great 
deal that, where the word “federal” used to be used up to the time 
of the Civil War or later, the word “ national ” is now used all but 
invariably. It used to be “ federal capital,” “federal army,” “federal 
revenue,” and so forth. Now the word “ national.” is almost always 
used instead. I have now and then seen the word “ federal ” used 
in the old way, but so rarely that I suspect that it was used of set 
purpose, as a kind of protest, as I might use it myself. Now 
there is not the slightest objection to the word “national;” for 
the union of the States undoubtedly forms, for all political pur- 
poses, a nation. The point to notice is not the mere use of the word 
‘“‘national,” but the displacement of the word “ federal” in its 
favour. This surely marks a tendency to forget the federal character 
of the national government, or at least to forget that its federal 
character is its very essence. The difference between a federal 
government and one not federal is a difference of original structure 
which runs through everything. It is a far wider difference than 
the difference between a kingdom and a republic, which may differ 
only in the form given to the executive. It is perfectly natural 
that the word “ federal ” should be in constant use in a federal state, 
in far more common use than any word implying kingship need be 
ina kingdom. There is a constantneed to distinguish things which 
come within the range of the federal power from things which come 
within the range of the State or cantonal power. And for this 
purpose the word “federal” is more natural than the word 
“national.”” The proper range of the latter word surely lies in 
matters which have to do with other nations. One would speak of 


without control on the part of any other power, without responsibility to any other 
power. Now every American State has powers of this kind. The thirteen States 
did not receive their existing powers from the Union; they surrendered to the Union 
certain powers which were naturally their own, and kept others to themselves. Within 
this last range the State is sovereign: within the range of the powers surrendered to the 
Union the Union is sovereign. Of the old States this is historically true in the strictest 
sense. Of the later States admitted since the Union was formed it is constitutionally 
true; for they were admitted to all the rights of the old thirteen. 
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the “national honour,” but of the “federal revenue.’ That 
“national ” should have driven out “federal” within a range when 
the latter word seems so specially at home, does really look as if the 
federal character of the national power was, to say the least, less 
strongly present to men’s minds than it was twenty years back. 


It is rather odd that this emphatic use of the word “ national ” 
should have been accompanied by changes which have made the 
being of the United States less strictly national, in another sense of 
the word, than it was before. That great land is still essentially an 
English land. But it is no small witness to the toughness of fibre 
in the English folk wherever it settles that it is so. A land must be 
reckoned as English where a great majority of the people are still of 
English descent, where the speech is still the speech of England, 
where valuable contributions are constantly made to English litera- 
ture, where the law is still essentially the law of England, and where 
valuable contributions are constantly made to English jurisprudence. 
A land must be reckoned as English where the English kernel is so 
strong as to draw to itself every foreign element, where the foreign 
settler is adopted into the English home of an English people, where 
he or his children exchange the speech of their elder dwellings for 
the English speech of the land. Nowhere does the assimilating 
process go on more vigorously than in the United States. Men of 
various nationalities are easily changed into “ good Americans,” and 
the ‘‘ good American” must be, in every sense that is not strictly 
geographical or political, a good Englishman. And, as regards a 
large part of the foreign settlers, no man of real English feeling can 
give them other than a hearty welcome. The German, and still more 
the Scandinavian, settlers are simply men of our own race who 
have lagged behind in the western march, but who have at last 
made it at a single pull, without tarrying for a thousand years in 
the isle of Britain. But there are other settlers, other inmates, with 
whose presence the land, one would think, might be happy to dis- 
pense. I must here speak my own mind, at the great risk of offend- 
ing people on more sides than one. Men better versed in American 
matters than myself point out to me the fact that the negro vote 
balances the Irish vote. But one may be allowed to think that a 
Teutonic land might do better still without any Irish vote, that an 
Aryan land might do better still without any negro vote. And what 
I venture to say on the housetops has been whispered in my ear in 
closets by not a few in America who fully understand the state and 
the needs of their country. Very many approved when I suggested 
that the best remedy for whatever was amiss would be if every Ivish- 
man should kill a negro and be hanged for it. Those who dissented 
dissented most commonly on the ground that, if there were no Irish 
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and no negroes, they would not be able to get any domestic servants. 
The most serious objection came from Rhode Island, where they 
have no capital punishment, and where they had no wish to keep 
the Irish at the public expense. Let no one think that I have any 
ill-feeling towards the Irish people. In their own island I have 
every sympathy with them. I argued long ago in the pages of 
this review’ on behalf of Home Rule or of any form of Irish 
independence which did not involve, as some schemes then pro- 
posed did involve, the dependence of Great Britain. I should 
indeed be inconsistent if I were to refuse to the Irishman what I 
have sought to win for the Greek, the Bulgarian, and the Dalmatian. 
Nor is it wonderful or blameworthy if men who have left their old 
homes to escape from the wrongs of foreign rule should carry with 
them into their new homes the memory of the wrongs which drove 
them from the old. I share the natural indignation against those 
who, either in Ireland or in America, make a good cause to be 
evil spoken of; but, as long as the Irishman seeks to compass his 
ends only by honourable means, we have no right to blame 
him because his ends are different from ours. But all this is 
perfectly consistent with the manifest fact that the Irish element 
is, in the English lands on both sides of the Ocean, a mischievous 
element. The greatest object of all is for the severed branches 
of the English folk to live in the fullest measure of friend- 
ship and unity that is consistent with their severed state. Now 
the Irish element in America is the greatest of all hindrances 
in the way of this happy state of things. It is the worst, and 
perhaps the strongest, of several causes which help to give a bad 
name to American politics. Political men in all times and places 
lie under strong temptations to say and do things which they other- 
wise would not say and do, in order to gain some party advantage. 
But on no political men of any time or place has this kind of influ- 
ence been more strongly brought to bear than it is on political men 
in the United States who wish to gain the Irish vote. The import- 
ance of that vote grows and grows; no party, no leading man, can 
afford to despise it. Parties and men are therefore driven into 
courses to which otherwise they would have no temptation to take, 
and those for the most part courses which are unfriendly to Great 
Britain. Any ill-feeling which other causes may awaken between 
the two severed branches of the English people is prolonged and 
strengthened by the presence of the Irish settlers in America. In 
some minds they may really plant hostile feelings towards Great 
Britain which would otherwise find no place there. At any rate 
they plant in many minds a habit of speaking and acting as if such 
hostile feelings did find a place, a habit which cannot but lead to 


(1) August, 1874, “‘ Federalism and Home Rule.” 
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bad effects in many ways. The mere rumour, the mere thought, of 
recalling Mr. Lowell from his post in England in subserviency 
to Irish clamour is a case in point. That such a thing should 
even have been dreamed of shows the baleful nature of Irish influence 
in America, and how specially likely it is to stir up strife and ill- 
feeling between Great Britain and America even at times when, 
setting Irish matters aside, there is not the faintest ground of 
quarrel on either side. In a view of poetical justice it is perhaps 
not unreasonable that English misrule in Ireland should be punished 
in this particular shape. It may be just that the wrongs which we 
have done to our neighbours should be paid off at the hands of 
members of our own family. But the process is certainly unpleasant 
to our branch of the family, and it is hard to see how it can be any 
-real gain to the other. 


But the Irishman is, after all, in a wide sense, one of ourselves. 
He is Aryan; he is European; he is capable of being assimilated 
by other branches of the European stock. There is nothing to be 
said against this or that Irishman all by himself. In England, in 
America, in any other land, nothing hinders him from becoming 
one with the people of the land, or from playing an useful and 
honourable part among them. All that is needed to this end is that 
he should come all by himself. It is only when Irishmen gather in 
such numbers as to form an Irish community capable of concerted 
action that any mischief is to be looked for from them. The Irish 
difficulty is troublesome just now; it is likely to be troublesome for 
some time to come; but it is not likely to last for ever. But the 
negro difficulty must last either till the way has been found out by 
which the Ethiopian may change his skin, or till either the white 
man or the black departs out of the land. The United States—and, 
in their measure, other parts of the American continent and islands 
—have to grapple with a problem such as no other people ever had to 
grapple with before. Other communities, from the beginning of 
political society, have been either avowedly or practically founded on 
distinctions of race. There has been, to say the least, some people 
or nation or tribe which has given its character to the whole body, 
and by which other elements have been assimilated. In the United 
States this part has been played, as far as the white population is 
concerned, by the original English kernel. Round that kernel the 
foreign elements have grown; it assimilates them; they do not 
assimilate it. But beyond that range lies another range where 
assimilation ceases to be possible. The eternal laws of nature, the 
eternal distinction of colour, forbid the assimilation of the negro. 
You may give him the rights of citizenship by law; you cannot 
make him the real equal, the real fellow, of citizens of European 
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descent. Never before in our world, the world of Rome and of all 
that Rome has influenced, has such an experiment been tried. And 
this, though in some ages of the Roman dominion the adoption and 
assimilation of men of other races was carried to the extremest point 
that the laws of nature would allow. Long before the seat of Empire 
was moved to Constantinople, the name Roman had ceased to imply 
even a presumption of descent from the old patricians and plebeians. 
A walk through any collection of Roman inscriptions will show how, 
in the later days of the undivided empire, a man was far oftener 
succeeded by his freedman than by his son. And besides freedmen, 
strangers of every race within the empire had been freely admitted 
to citizenship, and were allowed to bear the names of the proudest 
Roman gentes. The Julius, the Claudius, the Cornelius, of those 
days was for the most part no Roman by lineal descent, but a Greek, 
a Gaul, a Spaniard, or an Illyrian. But the Gaul, the Spaniard, 
the Illyrian, could all be assimilated; they could all be made into 
Romans. They learned to speak and act in everything as men no less 
truly Roman than the descendants of the first settlers on the Pala- 
tine. Such men ceased to be Gauls, Spaniards, or Illyrians. The 
Greek, representative of a richer and more perfect speech, of a 
higher and older civilisation, could become for many purposes a 
Roman without ceasing to be a Greek. In all these cases no 
born physical or intellectual difference parted off the slave from 
his master, the stranger from the citizen. When the artificial 
distinction was once taken away, in the next generation at least 
all real distinction was lost. This cannot be when there is an 
eternal physical and intellectual difference between master and 
slave, between citizen and stranger. The Roman Senate was filled 
with Gauls almost from the first moment of the conquest of Gaul; 
but for a native Egyptian to find his way there was a rare 
portent of later times. No edict of Antoninus Caracalla could 
turn him into a Roman, as the Gauls had been turned long before 
that edict. The bestowal of citizenship on the negro is one of 
those cases which show what law can do and what it cannot. The 
law may declare the negro to be the equal of the white man; it can- 
not make him his equal. Tothe old question, Am Inot a man and a 
brother? I venture to answer: No. He may be a man and a brother 
in some secondary sense; he is not a man and a brother in the same 
full sense in which every Western Aryan isa man and a brother. 
He cannot be assimilated; the laws of nature forbid it. And it is 
surely a dangerous experiment to have in any commonwealth an 
inferior race, legally equal to the superior, but which nature 
keeps down below the level to which law has raised it. It is less 
dangerous in this particular case, because the negro is on the whole 
a peaceful and easily satisfied creature. He has no very lofty 
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ambition; he is for the most part contented to imitate the ways 
of the white man as far as he can. A high-spirited people in the 
same case would be a very dangerous element indeed. No one now 
pleads for slavery ; no one laments the abolition of slavery ; but did 
the abolition of slavery necessarily imply the admission of the eman- 
cipated slave to full citizenship? There is, I allow, difficulty and 
danger in the position of a class enjoying civil but not political 
rights, placed under the protection of the law, but having no share 
in making the law or in choosing its makers. But surely there is 
greater difficulty and danger in the existence of a class of citizens who 
at the polling-booth are equal to other citizens, but who are not their 
equals anywhere else. We are told that education has done and is 
doing much for the younger members of the once enslaved race. But 
education cannot wipe out the eternal distinction that has been 
drawn by the hand of nature. No teaching can turn a black man 
into a white one. The question which, in days of controversy, the 
North heard with such wrath from the mouth of the South, ‘‘ Would 
you like your daughter to marry a nigger?” lies at the root of the 
matter. Where the closest of human connexions is, in any lawful 
form, looked on as impossible, there is no real brotherhood, no real 
fellowship. The artificial tie of citizenship is in such cases a 
mockery. And I cannot help thinking that those in either hemi- 
sphere who were most zealous for the emancipation of the negro 
must, in their heart of hearts, feel a secret shudder at the thought 
that, though morally impossible, it is constitutionally possible, that 
two years hence a black man may be chosen to sit in the seat of 
Washington and Garfield. 

We must however not forget that there are great differences 
among the so-called coloured people, some doubtless owing to their 
different fates since their forced migration, others owing to older 
differences in their first African homes. Several writers have 
pointed out that, under the general head of negroes, blacks, 
coloured people, we jumble together men of nations differing 
widely in speech, in original geographical position, in physical 
qualities, probably in intellectual qualities too, most certainly in 
different degrees of blackness. I fancy that the case is very much 
as if the tables had been turned, asif Africa had enslaved Europeans, 
and as if Greeks, Frenchmen, and Swedes had been jumbled together 
under the common name of Whites. And though education cannot 
undo the work of nature, though it cannot raise the lower race to 
the level of the upper, it may do much to improve the lower race 
within its own range. A negro in New England certainly differs a 
good deal from a negro in Missouri. For the negro in New England 
comes very likely of a free father and grandfather, and the fact of a 
negro being free a generation or two back was a pretty sure sign of 
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his belonging to the more energetic class of his fellows. Such an one 
has lived with white men, not indeed onequal terms, buton terms which 
have enabled him to master their language and a good deal of their 
manners. Butthe negroin Missouri has very likely been himself aslave, 
perhaps a plantation slave. To the stranger at least the speech of such 
negroes is hard to be understood. As farasI heard it, it was not 
the racy dialect of Uncle Remus; it may have been my fancy, but it 
certainly struck my ear as the speech, not of foreigners who might 
find it hard to speak English but who might be eloquent in some 
other tongue, but of beings to whom the art of speech in any shape 
was not altogether familiar. No doubt the real fact was that they 
had, as was not unlikely in their position, lost their own tongue 
without having fully found ours. If a small vocabulary is enough 
for the wants of an English labourer, a much smaller vocabulary 
must have been enough for the wants of a plantation negro. The 
African languages have, I believe, altogether died out everywhere, 
and, from all that I could learn, the comic and joyous element of the 
negro character seems to have died out also. This is an universal 
rule everywhere. The freeman never has any such light-hearted 
moments as the Saturnalia of the slave. 

Of the true Americans, the “ dark Americans ” of the hymn, the 
old inhabitants of the continent, I saw but little. And what little I 
saw certainly disappointed me. I saw a good many young Indians 
in the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. To the zeal, energy, and bene- 
volence of all who are concerned in the work there I must bear such 
witness as I can. And Iam told that the children are intelligent 
and take kindly to the civilised and Christian teaching which is set 
before them. But, just as in the case of the negroes, I could not 
keep down my doubts whether mere school-teaching will ever raise 
the barbarian of any race to the level of Aryan Europe and 
America. Of the two one is more inclined to hail a man and a 
brother in the Indian than in the negro. The feeling seems in- 
stinctive. While no one willingly owns to the faintest shade of 
negro descent, every one is proud to claim Pocahontas as a 
remote grandmother. Such Indians as I saw, the boys and girls, 
youths and maidens, of the Carlisle school, were certainly 
less ugly than the negroes. But then they lacked the grotesque 
air which often makes the negro’s ugliness less repulsive. From my 
preconceived notions of Indians, I had at least expected to see grace- 
ful and statuesque forms, the outlines perhaps of nymphs and 
athletes. But the Carlisle Indians, clothed and, according to all 
accounts, in their right minds, seemed to me, both in face and 
figure, the dullest and heaviest-looking of mankind. Not repulsive, 
like the negro, from the mere lines of the face, they were repulsive 
from the utter lack of intellectual expression. Besides the younger 
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folk at Carlisle, I was casually shown at Schenectady, N.Y., a man 
who, I was told, was the last, not of the Mohicans, but of the 
Mohawks. He was outwardly civilised, so much so indeed that the 
justice of the State of New York had more than once sent him to 
prison. The mind, or at least the press, of America was just then 
very full of an English lecturer whose name was largely placarded 
on the walls, and whose photographs, in various attitudes, were to be 
seen in not a few windows. I was not privileged to obtain more 
than a passing glimpse of either. But it struck me that between 
the survival of an old type and the prophet of a new there wasa 
certain outward likeness. 

During the time of my visit to America neither the negro nor the 
Indian was the subject of any vexing question. But the position of 
another class of barbarians—I must be allowed to use the word ina 
way analogous to its old Greek use—was under the grave consideration 
of the federal legislature. While I was in America, President Arthur 
vetoed the first Chinese bill; since I came to England he has passed 
the second. Of this latter bill I do not know the terms; the 
President could hardly have helped {vetoing the former one, as 
its terms were surely inconsistent with that famous amendment 
which may be summed up in the phrase of “ giving everybody 
everything.” Yet I could not keep down a certain feeling of 
rejoicing over either bill. I saw in them a practical revolt against 
an impossible theory, a confession of the truth that legislation 
cannot override natural laws. A constitutional amendment, or any 
other piece of law-making, may in theory place all races and colours 
on a level ; it cannot do so in practice. An acute American friend 
pointed out to me the distinctions between the three races which give 
rise to the difficulties that beset the United States in this matter. 
The Indian dies out. The negro is very far from dying out; but, if 
he cannot be assimilated by the white man, he at least imitates him. 
But the Chinaman does not die out; he is not assimilated ; he does not 
imitate ; he is too fully convinced of the superiority of his own ways to 
have the least thought of copying ours. The Chinese, in short, in 
the United States belong to one of those classes of settlers who 
form no part of the people of the land, who contribute nothing, but 
who swallow up a great deal. Now, at the risk of saying what I sup- 
pose is just now the most unpopular thing in the whole world, I must 
say that every nation has a right to get rid of strangers who prove 
a nuisance, whether they are Chinese in America or Jews in Russia, 
Servia, and Roumania. The parallel may startle some; but it is a real 
and exact parallel, as far as the objects of the movement in each case 
are concerned. The only difference, a very important difference cer- 
tainly, between what has happened in Russia and what has happened 
in America consists in the means employed in the two cases. 
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What has been done in Russia by mob-violence is at this moment 
doing in America in a legal way. Now no one can justify or excuse 
mob-violence in any case, whether aimed at Chinese, Jews, or any 
other class. But any one who knows the facts will admit that 
Russian violence against Jews, though in no way to be justified or 
excused, is in no way to be wondered at; and it is well to remember 
that, though anti-Chinese action in America is now going on in a 
perfectly legal way, yet there have been before now anti-Chinese riots 
in California, as there have been anti-negro riots in New York. One 
thing I am certain of, namely that, if the press of England, Germany, 
and other European countries, were as largely in Chinese hands as it 
is in Jewish hands, we should have heard much more than we have 
heard about anti-Chinese action in America and much less about 
anti-Jewish action in Russia. Just now there are no tales of mob- 
violence against the Chinamen to record, yet it would be easy for a 
practised Chinese advocate to make out a very telling story about 
American dealings with Chinamen. “ Frightful Religious Persecu- 
tion in the United States,’ “Legislation worthy of the darkest 
times of the Dark Ages,” would make very attractive headings for an 
article or telegram describing the measure which has lately passed 
Congress. No one has raised the cry of “religious persecution ” in 
America, because there is no powerful body anywhere whose interest 
it is to raise it. But it would be just as much in place in America 
as it is in Russia. Neither the Jew nor the Chinaman is attacked on 
any grounds of theological belief or unbelief, but simply because the 
people of the country look on his presence as a nuisance. But the 
Jew has brethren from one end of the world to the other, ready and 
able to give his real wrongs a false colouring, and to make the mass 
of mankind believe that he is, not only the victim of unjustifiable 
outrage, which he undoubtedly is, but the victim of religious perse- 
cution in the strict sense, which he certainly is not. The Chinaman 
has no such advantage. His case therefore has drawn to itself very 
little notice out of America, and neither in nor out of America has 
it been, like the Jewish case, judged on an utterly false issue. 

The difference between the position of these questions in America 
and in England illustrates in an instructive way the difference 
between a scattered and a continuous dominion. The different 
classes of British subjects are yet more numerous and varied than the 
different classes of American citizens and of dwellers on American 
territory without the rights of citizenship. A black Prime Minister, 
a yellow Lord Chancellor, of Great Britain is in theory no less 
possible than a black President of the United States. The real like- 
lihood may be about equal on both sides, but the theoretical possi- 
bility is forced on the mind in the United States in a way in which 
it is not in Great Britain. If a British subject of barbarian race 
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seeks to take a share in the affairs of the ruling island, he must 
cross a wider expanse of sea than that which separates America from 
Britain, he must learn a strange tongue, he must adapt himself to 
strange manners, and become in everything another man. To the 
negro citizen in America everything is at least geographically near. 
He lives, it may be, within sight of the Capitol and the White 
House; his kinsman under British rule lives far away indeed from 
the Palace of Westminster. To the American negro the tongue 
and the manners of the ruling race are in no way strange ; they have 
been, from his birth upwards, his own tongue and his own manners, 
so far as the distinction planted by the hand of nature has enabled 
him to attain to them. It follows therefore that questions like those 
of the Indian, the negro, the Chinaman, while they touch the 
American at his own hearth, in no way touch us at our hearth, 
deeply and sometimes grievously as they touch us in our colonies 
and dependencies. The Irish question alone is common to the two 
branches of the English people. And it is plain that the Irish ques- 
tion takes two different shapes on the two sides of Ocean. The United 
States, happily for them, are not burthened with the hard necessity of 
providing for the government of a land where it seems impossible to 
do real justice. On the other hand, the problem of the “ Irish vote” 
and its effects on home politics, though of growing and very 
unpleasant importance in Great Britain, is certainly not as yet of so 
great importance as it is in America. The Irish, as an element 
which can affect and sometimes turn an election, are in England con- 
fined to some particular towns and districts: in America they seem 
to be everywhere. The influence which they obtain in local politics 
is really amazing. The “ bosses,” as they are called—a name of 
which one soon comes to feel the meaning, though it is rather hard 
to translate into any other phrase—who hold so important and so 
anomalous a place in the municipal affairs of American cities are 
largely Irish. On the whole, even setting aside the way in which 
Irish influence in America bears on us at home, that influence does 
not seem to be a healthy one. Altogether the position held by the 
Irish and the negroes made me feel more and more strongly the 
danger of that hasty and indiscriminate bestowal of citizenship which 
has become the practice, and rather the pride, of the United States. 
The ancient and medizval commonwealths, aristocratic and demo- 
cratic alike, erred in the opposite direction. But one is certainly 
sometimes tempted to doubt whether their error was not the smaller 
of the two. There is surely something ennobling in that kind of 
national family feeling, that cleaving to descent from the old stock, 
which was as strong at Athens and in Uri as it was at Corinth and 
at Bern. And surely a mean might be found between the exclusiveness 
of the elder commonwealths and the excessive lavishness of the 
AA2 
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younger. Surely some such standard as birth in the land might be 
set up, to be relaxed only in the case of eminent service to the 
commonwealth. As for the Irish, it is whispered that they somehow 
contrive to obtain citizenship yet more easily than the easy terms on 
which the law gives it. It is a characteristic story how the Irish 
immigrant was asked, before he had landed, what side in politics he 
meant to take—how his first question was, ‘“‘ Have you a Government 
here ?”’—how, being assured that the United States had a Govern- 
ment, he at once answered, “ Then set me down agin it.” 


I said before that it is a witness to the life and strength of the true 
English kernel in the United States that, notwithstanding the lavish 
admission of men of all kinds to citizenship, that English kernel 
still remains the kernel round which everything grows and to which 
everything else assimilates itself. There is that kind of difference 
between the English in Britain and the Englishin America which could 
not fail to be under the different circumstances of the two branches. 
Each of them is the common forefather of earlier times modified 
as the several positions of his several descendants could not fail to 
modify him. In constitutional matters the closeness with which the 
daughter has, wherever it was possible, reproduced the parent is shown 
perhaps in the most remarkable way in the prevalence alike in the 
Union, in the States, and in many at least of the cities, of the system 
of two houses in a legislative body. We are so familiar with that 
system from its repetition in countless later constitutions that we are 
apt to forget that, when the Federal constitution of the United States 
was drawn up, that system was by no means the rule, and that its 
adoption in the United States was a very remarkable instance of 
cleaving to the institutions of the mother country. Though the 
United States Senate, the representative of the separate being and 
the political equality of the States, has some functions quite different 
from those of the House of Lords, yet it would hardly have come into 
the heads of constitution-makers who were not familiar with the 
House of Lords. I may here quote the remark af an acute American 
friend that the Senate is as superior to the House of Lords as the 
House of Representatives is inferior to the House of Commons. <A 
neat epigram of this kind is seldom literally true; but this one 
undoubtedly has sometruth in it. It follows almost necessarily from 
the difference between the British and American constitutions that 
in the American Congress the Upper House should be, in character 
and public estimation, really the Upper House. In Great Britain 
no statesman of the first rank and in the vigour of life has any temp- 
tation to exchange the House of Commons for the House of Lords. 
By so doing he would leave an assembly of greater practical authority 
for one of much less. But in the United States such a statesman has 
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every temptation to leave the House of Representatives for the 
Senate as soon as he can. As neither House can directly overthrow 
a Government in the way that the House of Commons can in Eng- 
land, while the Senate has a share in various acts of the Executive 
power with which the House of Representatives has nothing to do, 
the Senate is really the assembly of greater authority. Its members, 
chosen for six years by the State Legislatures, while the Representa- 
tives are chosen by the people for two years, have every advantage 
as to the tenure of their seats, and it is not wonderful to find that 
re-election is far more the rule in the Senate than in the House. [ 
had to explain more than once that it was a rare thing in England 
for a Member of Parliament to lose his seat, unless he had given 
some offence to his own party or unless the other party had grown 
strong enough to bring in a man of its own. In America, it seems, 
it is not uncommon for a Representative to be dismissed by his con- 
stituents of his own party, simply because it is thought that he has sat 
long enough and because another man would like the place. Here the 
difference between paid and unpaid members comes in: where mem- 
bers are paid, there will naturally be a larger stock of candidates to 
choose from. I was present at sittings of both Houses, and there 
was certainly a most marked difference in point of order and decorum 
between the two. The Senate seemed to be truly a Senate; the 
House of Representatives struck me as a scene of mere hubbub rather 
than of real debate. One incident specially struck me as illustrating 
the constitutional provision which shuts out the Ministers of the 
President from Congress. One Representative made a fierce attack 
on the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Navy was not 
there to defend himself. Generally I should say, the House of 
Representatives and the Legislative bodies which answer to it in the 
several States, illustrate Lord Macaulay’s saying about the necessity 
of a Ministry to keep a Parliament in order. One result is the far 
larger powers which in these assemblies are given to the Speaker. 
And these are again attended by the danger of turning the Speaker 
himself into the instrument of a party. 

The differences of procedure between our Houses of Parliament 
and the American assemblies, Federal and State, are very curious 
and interesting, specially just now when the question of Parliamen- 
tary procedure has taken to itself so much attention. But I must 
hasten on to give my impression of other matters, rather than 
attempt to enlarge on a point which I cannot say that I have 
specially studied. The State legislatures are the features of American 
political life which are most distinctive of the federal system, and to 
which there cannot be anything exactly answering among ourselves. 
It must always be remembered that a State legislature does not 
answer to a town council ora court of quarter sessions. It is essen- 
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tially a parliament, though a parliament with limited functions and 
which can never be called on to deal with the highest questions of 
all. Still the range of the State legislatures is positively very wide, 
and takes in most things which concern the daily affairs of man- 
kind. A large part of their business seems commonly to consist 
in the passing of private bills, acts of incorporation and the like. 
Some States seem to have found that constant legislation on such 
matters was not needed, and have therefore thought good that their 
legislatures should meet only every other year. In Pennsylvania, 
therefore, where I had good opportunities of studying some other 
matters, I had no opportunity of studying the working of a State 
legislature. When I was there, municipal life was in full vigour in 
Philadelphia, but State life was dead at Harrisburg. But I came 
in for a sight of the legislature of New York at the time of the 
“dead lock” early this year. For week after week the Lower House 
found it impossible to elect a Speaker. And this was not the result 
of absolute equality between the two great parties. It was because a 
very small body of men, who hadno chanceof carrying a candidate from 
among themselves, thought fit, in ballot after ballot, to hinder the elec- 
tion of the acknowledged candidate of either side. This illustrates 
the result of the rule which requires an absolute majority. I pointed 
out to several friends on the spot that no such dead lock could have 
happened in the British House of Commons. I know not how far 
the existence of a regular Ministry and Opposition would hinder the 
possibility of this particular kind of scandal; but it is hard to 
conceive the existence of a ministry in our sense in a State consti- 
tution. Even in our still dependent colonies the reproduction of 
our system of ministries going in and out in consequence of a 
parliamentary vote, may be thought to be somewhat out of place. 
Still the Governor, named by an external power, has much of 
the position of a king, and his relations to his ministry and his 
parliament can in a manner reproduce those of the sovereign in the 
mother-country. But it is hard to conceive an elective Governor, 
above all the Governor of such a state as Rhode Island or Delaware, 
working through the conventionalities of a responsible ministry. 
Indeed even in such a state as New York there is still something 
patriarchal about the office of Governor. While I was in the 
Capitol at Albany, the friends of a condemned criminal came to 
plead with the Governor in person for the exercise of his prerogative 
of mercy. Now the population of the State of New York, swelled 
by one overgrown city, is greater than that of Ireland; even in its 
natural state, it would be much greater than that of Scotland. I 
thought of the days when the King did sit in the gate. 

The personal heads of the Union, the State, and the City, the 
President, the Governor, the Mayor, all come from English tradition. 
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If we study the commonwealths of other ages and countries, we 
shall see that this great position given to a single man, though 
by no means without precedent, is by no means the rule. The 
title of Governor especially is directly handed on from the days 
before independence. It would hardly have suggested itself to the 
founders of commonwealths which had not been used to the Governor 
sent by the King. The powers of the Governor and the duration 
of his office differ widely in different States, even in neighbouring 
and closely kindred States. The Governor of Massachusetts still 
keeps up a good deal of dignity, while the Governor of Connecticut is 
a much smaller person. Yet the Governor of Connecticut holds 
office for a longer time than his brother of Massachussetts. The 
Mayor too does not hold exactly the same place in every city. At 
Brooklyn, when I was there, a great point in the way of reform 
was held to have been won by greatly enlarging the powers of the 
Mayor. Men who could well judge held that purity of adminis- 
tration was best attained by vesting large powers in single persons, 
elective, responsible, acting under the eye of the public. And I 
was told that, even in the worst cases, better results come from the 
election of single officers than from the election of larger numbers. 
The popular election of Judges, which has been introduced into 
many States, is one of the things which British opinion would be 
most united in condemning. We should all agree in wishing that 
both the Federal courts and the courts of those States which, like 
Massachusetts, cleave to older modes of appointment may stay as 
they are. But, from what I could hear both in New York and in 
other States which have adopted the elective system, the results are 
better than might have been expected. Lach party, it is said, makes 
it a point of honour to name fairly competent candidates for the 
judicial office. So again the municipal administration of New York 
city was for years a by-word, and the name of Alderman was any- 
thing but a name of honour. But even in the worst times, the 
post of Mayor was almost always respectably filled. Even, so I was 
told, in one case where the previous record of the elected Mayor 
was notoriously bad, his conduct in office was not to be blamed. 

The prevalence of corruption in various shapes in various branches 
of the administration of the United States is an ugly subject, on 
which I have no special facts to reveal. The mere fact of cor- 
ruption cannot be fairly laid to the charge of any particular form 
of government, though particular forms of government will doubt- 
less cause corruption to take different shapes. It is absurd to infer 
that a democratic or a federal form of government has a necessary 
and special tendency to corruption, when it is certain that corrup- 
tion has been and is just as rife under governments of other 
kinds. One great source of corruption in America is doubtless 
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owing to the system of “spoils” in the administration of federal 
patronage. This system at once opens the way for a vast deal of 
corruption in various shapes and sets the example for a vast deal 
of corruption in other branches. I was most struck by the way 
in which, in discussing matters of almost every kind, corruption 
seemed to be taken for granted as a matter of course. This often 
came out in discussing local matters, sometimes matters which 
seemed to have nothing whatever to do with politics. This struck 
me specially in the State of New York, and sometimes with refer- 
ence to very small matters indeed. Strictly electoral corruption 
seems to take different shapes on the two sides of Ocean. In 
America I heard something of bribery of the electors, but certainly 
very much less than we are used to in England. The danger which, 
at Philadelphia at least, seemed most to be feared was fraudulent 
returns. These, I think, are never heard of among us. I never 
remember to have heard of any Mayor or Sheriff being suspected 
of wilfully making other than a true return of the votes actually 
given, by whatever means those votes might have been obtained. 
With us the returning officer and his agents are held to be at least 
officially impartial ; it is their business to put their party politics in 
their pockets for the time. I know not how things are done in 
those Parliamentary boroughs which have no corporations ; but in an 
ordinary county or borough, the Sheriff or Mayor has the advantage 
of not being appointed with any direct reference to the election ; 
he is appointed for other purposes also, and an election may or may 
not happen during his term of office. But when election-inspectors 
are elected as such, that is, when the official person represents the 
party dominant in the place, it is clear that the temptations to 
unfairness are greatly increased. 

I was greatly interested in the municipal election which I saw at 
Philadelphia early this year. The municipal administration of that 
city has, like that of New York, long hada bad name. Corruption, 
jobbery, the rule of rings and “ bosses,’ and above all, what to us 
sounds odd, the corrupt administration of the Gas Trust, were loudly 
complained of. And I certainly am greatly deceived if what I saw 
and studied was anything but a vigorous and honest effort to bring 
in a better state of things. Republicans and Democrats brought 
themselves to forget their party differences, or rather party names, 
and to work together for the welfare and honour of their common 
city. The movement was described to me in a way at which I have 
already hinted, as an union of the honest men of both parties against 
the rogues of both parties. And such, as far as I could judge, it really 
was. I did indeed hear it whispered that such fits of virtue were 
not uncommon, both in Philadelphia and elsewhere, that they 
wrought some small measure of reform for a year or two, but that 
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in order to keep the ground that had been gained, a continuous effort 
was needed which men were not willing to make, and that things fell 
back into their old corrupt state. And it is certainly plain that the man 
who gains by maintaining corruption is likely to make great habi- 
tual efforts to keep up a corrupt system, while the man who opposes 
it, who gains nothing by opposing it, but who gives up his time, his 
quiet, and his ordinary business, for the public good, is tempted at every 
moment to relax his efforts. This failure of continued energy is 
just what Demosthenes complains of in the Athenians of his day ; and 
experience does seem to show that here is a weak side of democratic 
government. To keep up under a popular system an administra- 
tion at once pure and vigorous does call for constant efforts on the 
part of each citizen which it needs some self-sacrifice to make. The 
old saying that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business 
becomes true as regards the sounder part of the community. But it 
follows next that what is everybody’s business becomes specially 
the business of those whose business one would least wish it to be. 
Yet my Philadelphian friends assured me that they had been 
steadily at work for ten years, that they had made some way every 
year, but that this year they had made more way than they had 
ever made before. The immediate business was to dislodge ‘ bosses” 
and other corrupt persons from the municipal councils, and to put 
in their stead men of character and ability, whether Republican 
or Democratic in politics. And this object, surely one much to be 
sought for, was, as far as I could see, largely accomplished. I 
did indeed hear the murmurs of one or two stern Republicans, 
who could not understand supporting a list which contained any 
Democratic names. But the other view seemed to be the popular 
one. I read much of the fugitive election literature, and attended 
one of the chief ward-meetings. I was greatly struck by the 
general hearty enthusiasm in what was not a party struggle, but 
an honest effort for something above party. The speaking was 
vigorous, straightforward, often in its way eloquent. It was somewhat 
more personal than we are used to in England, even at an election. 
But here again my comparison is perhaps nota fair one. AsI before 
said, I know nothing of English municipal elections, and the Phila- 
delphian reformers had to deal with evils which have no parallel in 
the broader walks of English political life. Whatever may be our 
side in politics, we have no reason to suspect our opponents of directly 
filling their pockets at the public cost. 

A municipal election is of more importance in America than it is 
in England, because of the large powers, amounting to powers of 
local legislation, which are vested in the cities. This would seem to 
be the natural tendency of a Federal system. It would indeed be 
inaccurate to say that the City is to the State what the State is to 
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the Union. For the powers of the city may of course be modified 
by an act of the State Legislature, just as the powers of an English 
municipal corporation may be modified by an Act of Parliament, 
while no mere act of Congress, nothing short of a constitutional 
amendment, can touch the powers of a Sovereign State. But it 
is natural for a member of an Union, keeping independent powers 
by right, to allow to the members of its own body a large amount 
of local independence, held not of right but of grant. An American 
city is more thoroughly a commonwealth, it has more of the 
feelings of a commonwealth, than an English city has. As for 
the use of the name, we must remember that in the United States 
every corporate town is called a “city,” while, in some States at 
least, what we should call a market-town bears the legal style of 
“ village.” In New England the cities are interlopers. They have 
largely obscured the older constitution of the towns. The word town 
in New England does not, as with us, mean a collection of houses, 
perhaps forming a political community, perhaps not. It means a 
certain space of the earth’s surface, which may or may not contain a 
town in our sense, but whose inhabitants form a political community 
in either case. Its assembly is the town-meeting, the survival, or 
rather revival, of the old Teutonic assembly on the soil of the third 
England. This primitive institution best keeps its ancient character 
in the country districts and among the smaller towns in our sense 
of the word. Where a “city”’ has been incorporated, the ancient 
constitution has lost much of its importance. It has not been 
abolished. In some cases at least the two constitutions, of town and 
city, the Teutonic primary assembly and the later system of repre- 
sentative bodies, go on side by side in the same place. Lach has its 
own range of subjects; but it is the tendency of the newer institu- 
tion to overshadow the older. I deeply regret that I left America 
without seeing a New England town-meeting with my own eyes. 
It was a thing which I had specially wished to see, if only in order 
to compare it with what I had seen in past years in ‘Uri and 
Appenzell. But when I was first in New England, it was the wrong 
time of the year, and my second visit was very short. I thus un- 
avoidably lost a very favourable chance of seeing what I conceive 
that the English parish vestry ought to be but is not. And I am 
not sure that some of my New England friends did not look a little 
black at me, because the immediate cause of my failure was an old- 


standing engagement to a gentleman of New York of Democratic 
principles. 


Of “society,” in the technical sense, the sense which gives rise 
to the odd New York phrases of “society woman” and “society 
girl,” I do not suppose that I saw much. I received a great deal of 
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very kind hospitality, and I made many acquaintances which I hope 
to keep; but at dinners and other receptions, often got up specially 
for a stranger, you can judge but imperfectly of the way in which 
people live among themselves. But I seemed to remark, and I have 
heard the remark from others, that immediate national politics do 
not form so constant a subject of discourse in America as they do in 
England. This, I suppose, has something to do with the same set of 
causes which have given the world “ politics” the special and not 
altogether pleasant meaning which it bears in America. When I 
reached America the immediate mourning for the late President was 
hardly over ; before I came away, the natural reaction had begun ; 
some newspapers had begun to speak against his memory. Yet the 
general conviction seemed very deep that the loss was a real and heavy 
one, and that the great work of purifying the Federal administration 
had undergone a great check. I always heard Garfield’s position in 
the House of Representatives spoken of as something quite excep- 
tional, as an instance of the direct influence of an upright and noble 
personal character. I heard part of the trial of his murderer, and a 
strange scene it was. From all that I saw and heard and read on 
the matter, I was led to the conclusion that, though some other 
judges on both sides of the Ocean might, simply as being stronger 
men, have managed the trial better, yet that the judge who tried it 
was not technically to blame. I gathered that he really had no 
power to stop Guiteau’s interruptions. The constitution provides 
only that the prisoner shall have the “ assistance of counsel.” Now 
English counsel, and American counsel too of the higher class, would 
have thrown up their briefs when the prisoner insisted on talking 
himself. But Guiteau’s counsel were not of the higher class; and— 
I speak as a layman with trembling—it may be doubted whether 
the English usage depends on anything more than an honourable 
understanding. The truth seems to be that no lawgiver in any 
time or place ever foresaw the possibility of such a prisoner as 
Guiteau, and that therefore there was no law ready made which 
exactly suited his case. Again, though the proceedings in the 
American courts are, in all essential points—for wigs and gowns are 
not essential points—-so like our own, yet the arrangements for the 
distribution of judicial action are very different. In England such 
a case would have been tried before a judge—perhaps more than one 
judge—of the highest class. And till I reached Washington, I took 
for granted that the judge to whom so important a duty was 
intrusted was one of the sages of the Supreme Court. I soon found 
however that Guiteau was being tried before a magistrate of greatly 
inferior rank, answering rather to a recorder or a county court 
judge among ourselves. The indictment, it may be remarked, did 
not specify the murder of a president as differing at all from the 
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murder of another man. The slain man was simply ‘one James 
Abram Garfield, being in the peace of God and of the United 
States.” From the pleadings of Guiteau’s counsel I carried away one 
of the choicest fallacies that I ever heard. The prisoner must be 
mad, because he had shot a President of the United States. Sane 
people might kill an European king, for European kings were not the 
choice of their people, and were often their oppressors. But no 
sane man could wish to harm a President of the United States, the 
choice of the people. The advocate must have underrated the 
intelligence even of the black member of the jury, who must surely 
have remembered that the liberator of his race died by the hands of 
a murderer whom no one looked on as mad. And it would be 
strange if no one of the twelve could go on to argue that a heredi- 
tary king, who comes to his crown by no fault, indeed by no act, of 
his own, need not offend any one by the mere fact of his accession, 
while the accession of an elective magistrate must disappoint some- 
body and commonly offends a powerful party. 

To the “spoils system” I have already referred. I suppose it has 
no advocates in England, and it seems to be condemned by the 
general right feeling of America, though we may fear that it will be 
a hard work to get rid of a system in which so many are interested, 
and in which so many more fancy that they some time may be. I must 
confess that the love of office, in the shape which it often takes in 
America, is to me rather hard to understand. Ican understand a man 
taking a great post, say a foreign legation or a seat in the cabinet, 
even with the certainty that it must be resigned at the end of four 
years. I do not understand any one wishing for smaller offices, which 
carry no special dignity or authority, and which must be an interrup- 
tion to a man’s ordinary career, whatever that may be. I can under- 
stand a man entering the post-office, or any other branch of the public 
service, as the work of his life; I cannot understand a man wishing 
to be a local postmaster for four years and no longer. Yet the number 
of office-seekers—the word has becomingly followed the thing—in 
America is very wonderful. 


One of the points on which I have always tried to insist most 
strongly is the true historic connexion between the constitutions of 
England and of United States. It might be a good test of those 
who have and those who have not made comparative politics a 
scientific study, to see whether they are most struck by the likenesses 
or the unlikenesses in the two systems. The close analogy in the 
apportionment of power among the elements of the state is a 
point of likeness of far more moment even than the difference 
in the form of the Executive, much more than that of the different 
constitution of the Upper House. The American constitution, as 
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I have rather made it my business to preach, is the English consti- 
tution with such changes—very great and important changes beyond 
doubt—as change of circumstances made needful. But as those 
circumstances have certainly not been changed back again, it is at 
least not likely that the constitution of America will ever be brought 
nearer than it now is to the constitution of England, however likely 
it may be that the constitution of England may some day be brought 
nearear to the constitution of America. It was therefore with un- 
feigned wonder that I read the reflexions of an English Member of 
Parliament who lately gave the world his impressions of American 
travel. He too was struck with the likeness between the two 
systems; but the practical inference which he drew from the like- 
ness was that the American system might easily be brought into 
complete conformity with the English model. The President was so 
like a King that it would be easy to change him into one; the 
Senate was so like a House of Lords that it would be easy to change 
it into one. It only needed to bring the hereditary principle into 
both institutions, and the thing would be done at once. Yes; only 
how could the hereditary principle be brought in? Where are the 
hereditary king and the hereditary lords to be found? This 
ingenious political projector forgot that you cannot call hereditary 
kings and hereditary lords into being by a constitutional amend- 
ment. If one could ever be tempted to use the ugly and outlandish 
word prestige, it would be to explain the position of such hereditary 
elements in a free state. Where they exist, they certainly have a 
kind of effect on the mind which can hardly be accounted for by any 
rational principle, and which does savour of something like sleight- 
of-hand. Where they exist, their existence is the best argument in 
their favour, and by virtue of that argument they may go on exist- 
ing for ages. But you cannot create them at will. <A profound 
truth was uttered by the genealogist who lamented the hard fate of 
Adam in that he could not possibly employ himself with his own 
favourite study. And in no time or place would an attempt at 
creating hereditary offices of any kind seem to be more hopeless 
than in the United States at the present day. Genealogy is 
a favourite American study; but it is not studied with any 
political object. The destiny of the country has gone steadily 
against the growth of any hereditary traditions. There has been no 
opportunity, such as there often has been in other commonwealths, 
for the growth of ascendency in particular families which might 
form the kernel of an aristocratic body. The first President and 
nearly all his most eminent successors left no direct male descendants 
or no descendants at all. It is only in the family of the second 
President that anything like hereditary eminence has been promi- 
nent, and the two Adamses were just those among the earlier and 
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greater Presidents who failed to obtain re-election. Since their 
days everything has tended more and more in the opposite direction ; 
every year that the Union has lasted has made such dreams as those 
of our English legislator more and more utterly vain. When a 
thing is said to lie “ beyond the range of practical politics,’ it com- 
monly means that it will become the most immediately practical of 
all questions a few months hence. But one might really use the 
phrase in safety when dealing with such a scheme as that of chang- 
ing the elective President into a hereditary King and the elective 
Senate into a hereditary House of Lords. 


I might go on into endless detail in smaller matters, matters many 
of them of no small interest, on points of language, manners, and the 
like. But I have perhaps put on record all that is best worth pre- 
serving in my impressions of some of the most important points which 
come home to a traveller in the great English land beyond the 
Ocean. I naturally look at things from my own point of view ; let 
others look at them and speak of them from theirs. To me the past 
history and present condition of the United States is, before all 
things, a part of the general history of the Teutonic race, and 
specially of its English branch. Of that history the destiny, as far 
as it has already been worked out, of the American commonwealths 
forms no unimportant part. And their future destiny is undoubtedly 
the greatest problem in the long story of our race. The union on 
American soil of so much that is new and so much that is old, above 
all the unwitting preservation in the new land of so much that is 
really of the hoariest antiquity in the older world, the transfer of an 
old people with old institutions to an altogether new world, and that 
practically a boundless world, supply subjects for speculation deeper 
perhaps than any earlier stage of the history of our race could have 
supplied. Like all other human institutions, the political and social 
condition of the United States has its fair and its dark side; the 
Union, like all other human communities, must look for its trials, 
its ups and downs, in the course of its historic life. It has 
indeed had its full share of them already. The other members of the 
great family may well be proud that the newest, and in extent the 
vastest, among the independent settlements of their race, has borne, as it 
has borne, a strain as hard as any community of men was ever called 
on to go through. And we of the motherland may watch with special 
interest the fortunes of that branch of our own people on whom so 
great a calling has been laid. And truly we may rejoice that, with 
so much to draw them in other ways, that great people still remains in 
all essential points an English people, more English very often than 
they themselves know, more English, it may be, sometimes than the 
kinsfolk whom they left behind in their older home. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 




















THE ANALYSIS OF HUMOUR. 


TueErE have been many attempts to define wit, but no one, at least 
to my. knowledge, has ever essayed a precise definition of humour.' 
This, however, is in reality less remarkable than it may at first sight 
appear. Wit, even in its later and transformed signification, is a 
word of respectable antiquity in the language. Humour, at least as 
used to denote that particular quality of ideas, or particular faculty 
of persons, which is now expressed by it, is a much later addition to 
our vocabulary. As long ago as Locke’s day, to go no farther back, 
our modern signification of wit had been added to its older meaning of 
“cleverness,” “ intelligence,” “ingenuity,” &e. ‘ Wit,” says Locke, 


“lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together 
with quickness and variety wherein can be found any resemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions to the fancy.’’ The obvious imperfections of this definition 
were corrected by Addison, who observes that ‘‘ every resemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unless it be such that gives 
delight and surprise to the reader.” ‘These two properties,’’ he 


adds, “seem essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order, therefore, that the resemblance of ideas be wit, it is 
necessary that the ideas should not lie too near to one another in the 
nature of things; for where the likeness is obvious it gives no sur- 
prise.” Early, therefore, in the last century a definition which 
contains the substance of Sydney Smith’s later analysis of the 
quality of wit hadalready been formulated. Humour, however, has 
only within the last two or three generations been stereotyped in its 
present meaning. Down till late in the eighteenth century it was 
indiscriminately employed in its modern and in an older and quite 
different sense ; and it is not a little curious to reflect that many of 
the greatest masters of the humorous could not, in their own day, 
have been congratulated on their “humour ” without great risk of 
misunderstanding. To Sterne or to Goldsmith it would have 
appeared but an equivocal compliment to be described as a 
humorist, a name which more often at that period connoted a 
foible than a gift. We find Sterne applying it to his friend Hall 
Stevenson in precisely the same apologetic spirit as Addison fifty 
years before had applied it to Sir Roger de Coverley : as a synonym, 
namely, for a whimsical but harmless and well-meaning eccentric. 

(1) No. 42 of the Spectator purports to discuss the nature and composition of humour, 


but it will be seen that it is really a general disquisition on true and false provocatives 
of mirth, in which no attempt is made to discriminate between wit and humour. 
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“‘ Thave observed in several of my papers,” says Mr. Spectator, “ that 
my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of 
a humorist; and that his virtues as well as imperfections are as 
it were tinged with a certain extravagance, which makes them par- 
ticularly his and distinguishes them from those of other men.” And 
in the same way writes Sterne to his friend Stevenson: ‘She (my 
wife) swears you are a fellow of wit, though humorous,” where the 
dominance of the idea of eccentricity over the modern meaning of 
the word comes out with remarkable clearness. The philological 
history of the word “wit” has been marked by no such curious 
vicissitudes as this. 

In one respect, however, it is somewhat singular that no precise 
definition of humour should ever have been formulated ; inasmuch 
as the writer who has done most for the analysis of wit would him- 
self seem to have accidentally and unconsciously stumbled on what 
appears much to resemble the very object we are seeking. It cer- 
tainly looks as if Sydney Smith had at one time become very 
‘warm ” in his search, as the language of the children’s game has 
it; and that had he, in his extremely acute review of “ Edgeworth 
on Irish Bulls,” but carried his inquiry a single step farther, he 
would have lighted on the definition sought. Propounding to 
himself the question, ‘‘ What is an Irish bull?” he answers it as 
follows:—‘‘ We shall venture to say that a bull is an apparent 
congruity and real incongruity of ideas suddenly discovered. And 
if this account of bulls be just, they are (as might have been sup- 
posed) the very reverse of wit; for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent relations that are not 
real. The pleasure arising from wit proceeds from our surprise at 
suddenly discovering two things to be similar in which we suspected 
no similarity. The pleasure arising from bulls proceeds from our 
discovering two, things to be dissimilar in which a resemblance 
might have been suspected.” And he goes on to remark with per- 
fect justice that “the stronger the apparent connection and the 
more complete the real disconnection of the ideas, the greater the 
surprise and the better the bull. The less apparent and the more 
complete the relations established by wit, the greater gratification 
does it afford.” 

Whether this is a complete definition even of wit itself—con- 
sidered, that is to say, in its emotional as distinguished from its 
intellectual effects, we will inquire hereafter; but accepting it pro- 
visionally as accurate, let us examine the antithesis of which it 
forms a factor in the passage above quoted. Here, then, the first 
point to be remarked is, that if the definition of wit has been 
correctly framed, it will follow that the bull cannot, by reason of its 
more limited extension, be the converse of wit. For though the 
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essence of wit may be in the discovery of unsuspected similitudes 
under apparent dissimilitudes, it cannot be said that the bull is 
merely the disclosure of unsuspected dissimilitudes under apparent 
similitudes. The ideas which the maker of an Irish bull combines are 
something more than dissimilar: they are mutually exclusive. They 
are either contradictory in terms or physically incompatible in fact ; 
and since, therefore, the class of ideas compared together in the 
bull are, to use the old logical phrase, greater in “intention ” and 
less in ‘extension’ than the ideas compared together in wit, it 
follows that the Irish bull cannot be the converse of the witticism. 

In the second place it is to be observed, though this is a minor 
point, that Sydney Smith’s admission that the bull must be “ unin- 
tentional” is virtually equivalent to an admission that it cannot be, 
at any rate subjectively speaking, the converse of wit. For wit, con- 
sidered as a quality inherent to the comparison of ideas, is inde- 
pendent of the mental attitude of the person comparing them; 
that is to say, that although we might deny the honours of “a wit” 
to a man who stumbles accidentally on a mot, we could not on that 
account refuse the praise of “ wit” to the saying itself. But an objec- 
tive quality of the comparison of ideas cannot have for its converse 
a quality thereof which is partially subjective of the person who com- 
pares them. “A great deal,” adds Sydney Smith, “of the pleasure 
experienced from bulls proceeds from a sense of superiority’ in our- 
selves” to the person uttering them. ‘Bulls which were invented 
or known to be invented might please, but in a less degree for want of 
this additional zest.” Undoubtedly that is true, but it is quite enough 
to show the radical distinction, both of origin and character, between 
the pleasurable emotions respectively produced by these two forms of 
the comparison of ideas. Our feeling towards the sayer of a witty 
thing is certainly not one of “superiority,” but of admiration, and 
even gratitude; and our “zest” is directly proportioned to the 
amount of deliberate “invention ’”’—of c/ererness, in other words— 
which we perceive the speaker to have displayed. 

The truth seems to be that the real logical converse of wit is not 
that accidental and rare peculiarity of the comparison of ideas which 


(1) This sense of superiority, however, is, it should be noted, of a somewhat subtle 
kind. It must not be the mere contempt with which a man of ordinary intelligence 
might regard a stupid blunderer. It is rather the pride of quick perception ; a triumph 
in the avoidance of those intellectual pitfalls into which men far from stupid might at 
any moment inadvertently tumble. ‘ Fewer absentees than formerly!’’ exclaims one 
of Mr. Charles Keene’s excellent Irishmen in Punch. ‘Not a bit of it, me boy. 
The counthry swar-rms with ’em.” This isa nearly perfect bull of its hind; but it is 
so for the very reason that it could have been easily made by any man who had so 
accustomed himself to use the phrase “the country swarms with them” as a mere 
hyperbolical equivalent for “there are many of them in existence,” that its ¢erritorial 
import, so to speak, had been effaced by familiarity from his mind. 
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constitutes the Irish bull, but that deliberately infused and much 
commoner quality of their comparison which we agree to call 
“humour.” Had Sydney Smith followed out his analysis a little 
more closely, he would have found that the emotion of pleasure 
which we experience from the discovery of unsuspected incongruity 
beneath apparent congruity of ideas is of far more frequent occurrence 
than he seems to have perceived. He would have found that this 
pleasure is not excited by the Irish bull alone, nor only in those 
cases in which the combination of the incongruous ideas is uninten- 
tional and the discovery of their incongruity a source of discomfiture 
to their combiner, but that the human mind takes delight in the com- 
bination for its own sake, and enjoys the contemplation of incongruity 
intentionally exhibited. And he would, I believe, have been able to 
show by an indefinite number of illustrative examples that the cases 
in which this happens are invariably instances of what we are now 
agreed to call humour, as distinct from wit. It may, perhaps, appear 
rash to assert of so Protean a quality that in its every phase and 
manifestation the pleasure given by it can be traced to the perception 
of incongruity, but I am strongly disposed to think that such is the 
case, and that no form of pure humour—for humour and wit may, 
of course, be sometimes combined in the same sentence—could resist 
such reduction in the last analysis. But we may, I think, go further 
even than this. Good reason may be given for concluding that wit 
itself, considered in its relation to laughter, is mainly, if not wholly, 
dependent on an infusion of the accidental element of humour into 
that ‘discovery of latent similitudes” of which it essentially consists. 
To show this, however, it will be necessary to resume the deferred 
analysis of Sydney Smith’s above-cited definition of wit. 

Now the first thing that strikes one about this definition, when we 
come to examine it, is that it is too wide—that it commits that worst 
fault of a definition, of covering more objects than it is intended to 
define. ‘The pleasure arising from wit proceeds from our surprise 
at suddenly discovering things to be similar in which we suspected 
no similarity.” But if this alone be wit, what then are the rheto- 
rical figures of simile and metaphor themselves? The similarities 
revealed by wit must, as we are told, be unsuspected, but so they 
are in some similes and metaphors, and so they ought to be in all 
similes and metaphors which are meant to be rhetorically effective. 
An orator who confined himself to pointing out patent resemblances 
would soon weary and disgust his hearers ; to captivate or even to 
interest them he must disclose latent resemblances; but when he 
does so the effect is not, or is not always, wit. He may produce 
something of the intellectual effect of wit; he certainly does not 
produce its well-known physical consequences. And these it is 
which the definition leaves altogether unexplained. We all know, 
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without going into questions of the wit of speech, that the sudden dis- 
covery of fitness invariably gives pleasure. The answer to a riddle, the 
neat working-out of a mathematical problem, the solution of a 
mechanical puzzle, all awaken emotions of pleasure; but they do not 
excite laughter, or not at any rate among adults. One may, indeed, 
see a child clap its hands and burst out laughing as the right segment of 
its “dissecting map” drops suddenly into an unpromising-looking 
hole ; but the satisfaction of its elders at this “ sudden discovery of 
fitness” is more soberly manifested. Surprise and pleasure do not 
here excite laughter, nor do they in other analogous cases. Surprise 
is aroused by every brilliant comparison invented by orator or writer ; 
and the pleasure and admiration which accompany it are propor- 
tioned to the perfection of the comparison, and to the completeness with 
which it lay hidden till the happy sentence flung the light upon it. 
But though we are delighted at the discovery, and admire the dis- 
coverer, we do not necessarily laugh at it or with him. Sydney Smith 
has himself remarked on the occasional failure of suddenly revealed 
resemblances to excite laughter, and suggested an explanation which, 
though true enough so far as it goes, is insufficiently generalized. 
He examines the comparison between the cedar-tree imparting 
fragrance to the axe and the Christian returning good for evil to 
his persecutors, and says that this would give the pleasure of wit 
were it not that it “excited virtuous emotions.” And no doubt a 
simile which excites virtuous emotions is not calculated to provoke 
laughter—at least from persons of well-regulated minds. But, in 
truth, for an apt comparison to produce mirth it is not enough that 
it should make no positive appeal to our graver feelings. Very 
many comparisons that we meet with in literature and oratory are 
thoroughly neutral in respect of the moral emotions which they 
arouse. They do not of themselves suggest any serious train of 
reflections or affect the hearer’s or reader’s mood to solemnity in any 
way; but he is none the nearer to being amused by them for all 
that. I would not contend that they are on that ground alone to 
be denied the honours of wit; and, indeed, it would be impossible to 
maintain the proposition that the capacity of provoking laughter is 
to be treated as the differentia of wit proper. Such a proposition 
stands refuted by some of the most illustrious examples of wit, and 
and of wit, too, of the purest and subtlest kind. One might read 
the Provincial Letters, for instance, from end to end, without a laugh, 
yet nobody surely would deny that the keen pleasure which Pas- 
cal’s irony gives us is essentially pleasure of the kind produced by 
wit. Nevertheless it remains true that the provocation to laughter 
is popularly accounted as the only true test of wit; and it is at 
least certain, that if we once begin to waive this test, it becomes very 
difficult to draw the line between those comparisons of ideas which 
BB 2 
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are entitled to the epithet of “ witty ”’ and those which are not. At 
opposite ends of the scale the discriminative process may be easy 
enough. There are some similes, excellent in their kind, which no 
one would think of including in the category of wit, and others, 
not perhaps more apt, to which no one would think of refusing a place 
therein; but midway between the two we find a number of examples 
which, except by applying to them the criterion risibile, we should 
be quite at a loss to assign to their respective categories. 

What then is that element in any comparison of ideas which, when 
present, makes it satisfy this criterion, and when absent makes it 
fail todo so? It is not mere felicity, nor mere surprisingness—not 
the closeness of resemblance between the ideas compared, nor the 
completeness with which that resemblance lies hid ; for these as 
has been observed, and, as could be easily proved by examples, are 
characteristics present to a greater or less extent in all similes and 
metaphors of any degree of merit. Let us take two examples at 
random. In one of his eloquent speeches delivered in the Spanish 
Cortes, under the late Republican régime, Seiior Castelar was 
dilating (rather prematurely as events proved) on the extinction of 
the monarchical spirit among his countrymen. ‘The monarchy,” 
he exclaimed, “is dead in Spain. In Spain, gentlemen: remember 
what that means. It is as though one should say that the Koran 
was dead in Mecca.” 

Here then is a comparison, which, without being above the average 
of quality, will serve to illustrate my point as well as another. It 
is a comparison which no one would think of describing as witty, 
but which nevertheless fairly satisfies Sydney Smith’s definition of 
wit. The resemblance of the ideas, that is to say, is sufficiently 
striking, and yet is not obvious, and their comparison accordingly 
produces that mixture of pleasure and surprise which was all that 
Sydney Smith’s analysis of the emotion produced by wit can be 
said to yield. Yet the comparison is undoubtedly not witty, and it 
certainly fails to satisfy the criterion risibile. Many of Seiior 
Castelar’s hearers no doubt applauded it, but we may take it 
as certain that none of them laughed at it. 

But on the other hand take this example. A certain moribund 
Ministry, existing only on the sufferance of the Opposition, was 
wont to plead for successive prolongations of its official life on 
the ground of the valuable legislative. measures which it declared 
itself on the point of producing ; and these appeals were compared 
by Albany Fonblanque to the plea which female convicts under 
capital sentence sometimes put forward for the arrest of execution on 
the ground of pregnancy. Fonblanque’s comparison is here as apt 
as, but perhaps no apter than, Castelar’s, yet it would undoubtedly 
be called witty, while Castelar’s would not; and, unlike Castelar’s, it 
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certainly satisfies the criterion risibile. It is indeed extremely 
laughable, and of course it is not difficult to see why. The ideas 
compared are in this case not only outwardly dissimilar, they are 
incongruous, and incongruity in the sense in which the word is 
here used means much more than mere dissimilarity. Incongruous 
ideas are ideas which are not only dissimilar as presented to the 
intellectual vision, but which belong to different planes of emotion. 
Now the ideas of the Monarchy in Spain and of the Koran in 
Mecca may be mentally unlike enough, but they are emotionally 
similar : there is no marked descent in dignity from one to the other. 
But from the idea of acondemned woman pleading for the life of her 
unborn child, to the idea of a discredited government attempting to 
wheedle out a political reprieve for themselves as being big with 
legislative projects, there is a very notable and comical descent 
indeed. The ideas, in short, are incongruous; and it is the incon- 
gruity of the things compared, not the neatness or felicity of the 
comparison, which provokes laughter. But incongruities form the 
material of humour, as resemblances form the material of wit; and 
in cases like this, therefore, we can clearly trace the laughter-moving 
property of witticisms to an admixture in them of the quality of 
humour. 

There are doubtless, however, other cases in which this is not so im- 
mediately apparent—cases in which the ideas compared in a witticism 
are not themselves incongruous, while laughter is, notwithstanding, 
provoked by the comparison. Even here, however, it will be found, 
I believe, that it is not to the mere felicity of the comparison that 
the laughter is due—that it is not the perception of fitness but that 
of unfitness which arouses mirth. Among the many witty things 
which were said, or are reported to have been said, in the old Irish 
Parliament, there was none perhaps of higher merit than this: “ The 
honourable member described himself just now as the guardian of 
his own honour, but on other occasions I have heard him boast that 
he was an enemy to sinecures.”” We not only admire this, but 
laugh at it, and it might be thought at first sight that the laughter 
was the pure product of the wit. It certainly seems to follow as 
instantaneously and inevitably upon the flash of surprise struck out 
at the moment when we grasp the “point” as the thunder-clap 
follows upon the lightning when the storm is directly overhead. 
Yet still I am inclined to think that it is in reality not the sense of 
fitness, but of unfitness—not the felicity of the comparison, but its 
extremely infelicitous application to the person against whom it is 
directed—which moves us tomirth. The ‘ passion of laughter ”’ has 
been defined by Hobbes in his Discourse of Human Nature as 
“nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the inferiority of 
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others, or with our own formerly ;”’ and though this definition stands 
in need of course of some allowance for the too sweeping cynicism of 
its author, it undoubtedly contains a large ingredient of truth. It 
is always, indeed, as unsafe to neglect a definition of Hobbes asa 
maxim of Rochefoucauld’s. Neither shows us more than the “seamy 
side”’ of human nature, but it 7s human nature which they both 
show. The “ passion of laughter” is usually something more than 
Hobbes’ “sudden glory ;”’ but this sudden glory is nearly always 
an ingredient in it, and is sometimes its sole constituent. I believe 
that it is so in the instance above quoted. We laugh at the discom- 
fiture of this ‘ guardian of his own honour,” and glory in the sudden 
sense of superiority which it awakens in our minds. We rejoice to 
think that ewe have never laid ourselves open to so neat and ingenious 
an insult; and the mere fact that no possible exercise of caution 
could have saved the victim—the mere fact that no ‘‘enemy of 
sinecures ” could reasonably have foreseen any danger in describing 
himself as the ‘‘ guardian of his own honour,”—detracts nothing from 
the complacency with which we contemplate his dialectical over- 
throw. For our own “eminency” need not, to satisfy Hobbes’ 
definition, be founded on our own merit, nor the “ infirmity of 
others”’ on their own fault: it is enough that circumstances have 
placed us in a position of superiority to another man, and that we are 
enabled to admire the suddenness and skill with which his imprudent 
utterances have been turned to his own confusion. 

But in so far as this “ sudden glory” enters into it, the example 
in question is another case of delight in incongruity—of pleasure 
excited by the spectacle not of fitness but of unfitness. In other 
words, it is not the wit of the comparison between the two forms of 
sinecure, but the humour of the contrast between the self-glorifying 
intention of the anti-sinecurist’s boasts and the humiliating use to 
which his adversary has contrived to put them, that excites our mirth. 
And the same thing is observable in an indefinite number of instances 
—instances which all tend to confirm the theory that humour and 
not wit is the true excitant of laughter; and that if and when 
laughter is excited by a witty comparison it will be found that the 
appeal to the risible faculty comes not from the intellectual shock 
which is produced by the discovery of resemblance between the two 
compared ideas, but from the sudden change of emotional temperature 
which is produced when we are compelled to associate great things 
with small, noble things with ignoble, serious things with trivial, 
and to think of objects thus dissimilar in point of dignity as in some 
other respects closely resembling each other. 

The sum, then, of the matter appears to be this—that it is by 
unfitness always, and by fitness never, that the emotion of laughter 
is stirred; that laughter, in other words, is the satellite of humour 
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and not of wit, save when wit—as happens, however, more often 
perhaps than not—is in humour’s company; and that while, there- 
fore, the former is confined to a narrow and strictly defined domain, 
the latter ranges freely over all the incongruities of the world. 
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said the Greek gnomic poet of the essential difference between the 
good and the evil; and the same distinction may be drawn between 
the unity of the material of wit and the multiplicity of the material 
of humour. Resemblance is a word of limitation, but unlikeness, 
disparity, unfitness, are words implying the negation of limiting 
qualities. A is one; but not—A is infinite, and humour is as illimitable 
as the space covered in scholastic logic by the Universal Negative. 
Still it is not, of course, the extent of the field over which humour 
ranges, but the quality of its material, which is the really interesting 
thing. It is, indeed, one of the most mysterious phenomena of the 
mystery of being, that this keenest and most abiding of mental 
pleasures should be essentially and inseparably combined with the 
unfit, the incongruous—with, in fact, the imperfect in human life 
and in the constitution of the world. It is Carlyle, I think, who has 
somewhere defined humour as “a sympathy with the seamy side of 
things ;”’ but the metaphor has, perhaps, somewhat of a tendency to 
obscure the truth. “Sympathy,” in this connection, is doubtless 
not to be understood in its natural sense, as implying any admixture 
of compassion or pity. In that acceptation, of course, the sense of 
humour is neither the product of sympathy with, nor of antipathy 
to, the “‘seamy side of things ””—two perfectly well-known and well- 
marked mental attitudes of two different classes of mind, which, how- 
ever, belong neither of them to the humorous order ; for as there are 
minds too impatient of the imperfections of life to permit of their 
possessing a sense of humour, so there are minds too deeply moved 
by those imperfections to permit. it either. The one type of character 
is the natural soil from which springs the visionary philanthropist and 
projector of Utopias—the least humorous personage, probably, among 
mortal men; the other tends as naturally to beget the ascetic moralist 
and thinker, or the doer of good works for the love of God—the Pascals 
or the Vincent de Pauls (the first of which names alone suffices to 
remind us how completely wit may be dissociated from humour)—the 
whole race, in short, of those eager and melancholy spirits upon 
whom the darkness of the world and of man’s lot is ever lowering 
unrelieved. But Carlyle’s “sympathy with the seamy side of things” 
must, no doubt, be understood to mean something quite different 
from a compassionate sense of the imperfections of life: it means, 
beyond question, an actual enjoyment of these imperfections, a 
delight in the seaminess for the sake of the seams. But so explained, 
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the phrase as greatly overstates the truth of the case as, upon the 
other construction, it would understate it; for it is unquestionably 
the fact that the sense of humour is appealed to, and keenly 
appealed to, by circumstances and situations in which it would be 
simply diabolical to take pleasure: in which, indeed, none but fiends 
could be seriously supposed to delight. It is impossible, for instance, 
for an Agnostic, possessed of any sense of humour at all, to be 
unconscious of the humorous—the powerfully humorous—element 
underlying the whole relations of man with the unseen world and 
with his own unknown future. The fun of the thing is, of course, 
disagreeably grim, but it is as genuine and unmistakable an 
appeal to one’s sense of the ludicrous as ever was made; and being 
so, it cannot help producing the kind of pleasure which the recog- 
nition of the ludicrous always produces. But to say that we take 
pleasure in the existence and insolubility of an insoluble enigma, 
with which millions of human hearts are wrestling in agony every 
hour of the day, would be to make too horrible a charge against 
human nature. Moreover, it would be absurd on the face of it, since 
it is well known that the capacity of feeling most intensely on this 
subject is itself an extremely common accompaniment of the power 
of appreciating its humorous side. 

The more closely, then, we examine the pleasure derived from the 
quality of humour, the more hopeless seems the attempt to find a 
place for it under any known category of human delights. Analysis 
simply lands us in a paradox, and there it leaves us. Wit has its 
analogues in half a dozen other products of the human intelligence : 
in poetry, in mechanics, in music, in the imitative arts of painting 
and sculpture, in the very processes of the mathematician. Fitness, 
—the better if surprising and suddenly discovered—is at the bottom 
of the pleasure which we derive from all of these. But there is no 
analogue of humour to be found in any of them. A lame couplet, 
an ill-constructed machine, a discordant note, a clumsy statue, a 
picture “out of drawing,” a bungled problem—these are not plea- 
surable to hear, or see, or study, but purely painful. IPfever the pain 
that they give is in any degree relieved, it is by their chancing to 
appeal to the sense of humour on accidental grounds, and for reasons 
bearing on relation to the various arts and sciences to which they 
belong. In themselves they are mere blots and failures—mere 
negations of the characteristic effect which the work of the poet or 
the musician, the painter, sculptor, mechanician, or mathematician 
is normally calculated to produce. The sense of humour—the pleasure 
which humour awakens—stands alone; it is wholly abnormal and 
disparate, completely sui generis ; and we seek ir. vain for any other 
account to give of its existence except that “it is felt.” 

But whatever mystery may surround its origin and nature, its 
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profound and abiding consolations must be exultingly recognised by 
all but those thrice unhappy beings to whom it has been denied. 
We need not say “ gratefully” recognised ; for really the endowment 
of man with a sense of humour seems no more than a fair equiva- 
lent for the gradual extinction of his belief in immortality. After 
having been deluded for so many ages, it would have been hard 
indeed to have denied him the satisfaction of laughing at the hoax. 
As it is, Evolution, the Giver, has added this good gift to him for 
what Evolution, the Destroyer, has taken away. Our Lubbocks 
and Tylors have not yet definitely fixed for us the birth, and 
systematically traced out for us the growth, of the sense of humour 
in our race: but I presume that it would be quite undiscoverable 
in primitive man, and it certainly seems that, while it was but faintly 
developed and sparsely distributed among men of the “ages of 
faith,” it has increased in strength and depth and dispersion with 
the progress of modern thought. It is assuredly stronger in these 
days, in spite of a certain superficial lack of gaiety, than it has ever 
been before, and itspleasures are beyond doubtas well suited to the senec- 
tus mundi as is whist to the oldageof man. We can say of it, indeed, 
as we can say of no other earthly delight, that it grows fuller with 
advancing years, that it is not blunted but sharpened by mental 
suffering, that it thrives even upon the ashes of despair. For 
whether there be moral enthusiasms they shall fail; whether there 
be esthetic “moments ”’ they shall cease ; whether there be thirst for 
knowledge even this shall sometimes seem vanity; but the sense 
of humour never faileth. The ancient legend had it that at 
the bottom of Pandora’s box, and the sole anodyne for the troop of 
ills which had escaped from under its half-opened lid, lay Hope ; 
but if Hope were man’s only consolation for the miseries of his 
earthly lot, he would be nowadays in a desperately evil case. 
Fortunately, however, the mythologist was mistaken. Zeus never 
mocked the race of mortals quite so cruelly as this; nor had the 
fatal act of Epimetheus quite so illusory a compensation. The 
anodyne which really lay at the bottom of the casket was not Hope, 
but Humour. 
H. D. Tratt. 
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A piscussion of the constitution and the action of the House of 
Lords is no longer a discussion on a “merely speculative question 
outside the range of practical politics.’ When a Cabinet Minister 
of high standing, whose Radical days are over, has said in an address 
to his constituents, “I repeat what I have said before, that a House 
of Lords cannot remain a permanent institution of a free country ;” 
when another Cabinet Minister, who never had any Radical days, 
could say in his place in the House, on the occasion of the 
rejection of the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill in 1880, 
“The majority of the House of Lords must not be surprised 
if such an interference as this with our endeavour to change 
the mode of electing our members in the way we think 
desirable, not so much an interference as a contemptuous refusal 
to consider the question, should lead many men in this House, 
and out of it, to consider that a frequent repetition of such 
action requires some change in the constitution of the House of 
Lords ;”’ when such things are said by responsible Ministers, it is 
clear that the House of Lords has taken its place as a topic of 
political discussion of a practical kind. 

Many recent speeches and articles furnish additional confirma- 
tion, if needed, that the House of Lords is becoming a question 
of the day. It depends on its own behaviour whether at any 
moment it does or does not become a burning question. The 
House has for the moment, by deserting its leader, staved off 
the immediate consideration of the question. But this question 
it is proposed to discuss from the point of view of theory and 
of practice. What is the theory on which the House of Lords, 
as a part of our political constitution, is based? is that theory 
sound? and, supposing it to be sound, how far is it realised in 
practice by our House of Lords as now constituted? To ascertain 
what the theory is we cannot do better than refer to the speech of 
the Marquis of Salisbury at Hackney, on the 20th of December, 
1880, and to an article by Professor Bonamy Price in the Contem- 
porary Review for the same month, or to a later speech by Lord 
Salisbury at Liverpool, in April this year, followed by an article by 
Mr. Kebbel in the June number of this Review. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said at Hackney : “‘ The House of Lords, 
by the present state of political affairs and the current of recent events, 
has been brought to the front, and an unusual responsibility has been 
imposed upon it. To that responsibility I have no doubt it will be 
equal. There are persons among us who maintain that it is the duty 
of the House of Lords to act as the pale shadow of the House of 
Commons, and to repeat in a feeble echo all that that House may 
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decide to pass. I believe that, under any circumstances, such a 
doctrine cannot be sustained. Even if the alternative were, in a day 
which is far from us, the abolition of the House of Lords, I should 
still say it was better for the House of Lords to speak out its inde- 
pendent mind before the community, than to deceive it with the 
false pretences of a security that does not exist. Do not understand 
me to be maintaining that it is the function of the House of Lords to 
maintain opinions different from the mature convictions of the nation 
at large. Such is the constitution of our English society that such 
a condition of things would not only be unseemly, it would be im- 
possible. The House of Lords will necessarily represent the durable 
and continued current of feeling and opinion in this country ; but if 
I were to try to define in a sentence the function of the House of 
Lords, I should say its duty was to represent the permanent, as 
opposed to the passing feelings of the English nation. * * * * 

“Tt is upon a monument of this kind (i.c., apparently, a monu- 
ment in respect of individual property in land) that the justification 
must rest of much that the House of Lords has done, and, I venture 
to say, will do in the future. Its duty, as I have said, is to repre- 
sent the more enduring, rather than the transient interests of the 
English people. The people may perhaps be led away for a time, 
but the disenchantment must inevitably come; and when they find 
out that they have been deceived by their writers, they will thank 
the House of Lords for having protected the principles and the laws 
under which capital finds its due security, and industry takes 
that free and unfettered course which is the very essence of its 
existence.” 

Professor Bonamy Price says: “It is the distinctive office of a 
second chamber to be the fly-wheel of the constitution ; to balance and 
regulate the political movement of the nation ; to guard against the 
haste, the passionate impulse, the corruption of a lower House ; to 
secure a calm and careful examination of new measures; to procure 
revision and reconsideration when popular excitement, or false hopes, 
or dazzling but shallow rhetoric has, for the moment, misled the 
Commons ; to test by temporary resistance the strength and sincerity 
of the will which demands a change; to make legislation take its 
stand on the good sense and ultimate judgment, instead of the 
momentary desire of the country; and to give continuity and 
stability to the general policy of the nation. Often, but for the 
interposition of the Lords, the true voice of the country could not 
have been distinguished from the noisy clamour of the popular 
orator, or the more insidious demeanour of selfish constituencies. 

“ An uncontrolled and despotic House of Commons would rush 
into ruin as speedily and as irretrievably as the Athenian Demos or 
the French Convention.” 

Again, addressing a mass meeting at Liverpool in April this year, 
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Lord Salisbury said: “It is the business of the House of Lords to 
watch over, and to see that no permanent and irrevocable change 
is made in, the institutions of this ancient country, until the people 
have had a thorough opportunity of informing themselves of the 
proposals which it is sought to carry into effect, and of giving a 
mature and solemn decision upon the subject. I do not pretend 
that the House of Lords is free from many defects in its conduct— 
possibly in its constitution. The defect I should be inclined to find 
in it is that sometimes it has possibly been too thoughtful of the 
opinion of the moment and of the pressure of the House of Commons, 
and has not remembered sufficiently its first and fundamental duty 
to watch over the interests of the people of this country.” 

With the fine language plucked off and the body boiled down to 
its essence, the defence of the House of Lords amounts to this: In 
all popular governments a second chamber of a less directly repre- 
sentative character is necessary to check and revise the often hasty 
and ill-considered legislation of the first, or directly representative, 
chamber. Such a second chamber the House of Lords by its 
constitution is fitted to be, and, as a matter of fact, is. 

Each of these propositions it is proposed to examine; and it is 
believed that each of them can be proved (so far as proof is possible 
in politics) to be untrue. 

In the first place, it is denied that this theory of a second chamber 
is well founded ; secondly, it is alleged that no second chamber which 
could satisfy the conditions of the theory has ever anywhere been 
known, and certainly that none such has ever existed in this 
country ; thirdly, that supposing a second chamber to be necessary 
or desirable, the House of Lords, as now constituted, is wholly 
unlikely to be, and, as a matter of fact, is not such a second 
chamber. 

The theory of a second chamber is founded, ultimately, on a hatred 
or distrust of democracy or popular government. There is a notion 
firmly rooted in the minds of the rich and idle classes, and even in 
the minds of the dilettante political philosopher and the “ arm-chair ” 
politician, that “the people” is always governed entirely by passion and 
prejudice; that it is deaf to reason, and incapable of thought or 
foresight ; and that, consequently, popular government, or govern- 
ment by a popular assembly, is continually swayed to and fro by 
these conflicting gusts of passion and prejudice, and is therefore 
incapable of continuous action, or of carrying out a consistent policy. 
This is not the place in which to enter on a defence of democracy. 
It is sufficient to point out that if this theory were true to the letter, 
democracy would only share the common faults of mankind. We 
have only to think of the shifting kaleidoscope of ministers and 
policies now exhibited under the absolute monarchy of Constan- 
tinople, or formerly under the Roman Emperors, or under our own 
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Henry VIII., and compare that with the faithfulness of the Athe- 
nians to Pericles, of the Roman people to Marius, of the Americans 
to Lincoln, to see that possibly a comparison between monarchy and 
democracy would not be altogether favourable to the superior 
steadiness of the former. Neither on a comparison with oligarchies 
would democracy come off the worst. For passion and prejudice, 
even for turbulence and violence, it would be difficult to find a 
parallel to the action of the aristocracy at Rome in the time of 
Cesar, or the action of the Polish Diet of nobles before the partition 
of Poland. Contrast with this on the other side the quiet tenacity 
of the Swiss commonwealths, or the steady adherence of the 
Americans to Washington and to the principles of Washington. No 
doubt examples may be given on the other side, though excluding 
such excesses as those of the Corcyrean revolt related by Thucy- 
dides, or of the French Revolution in the first outburst, it would be 
hard to find examples to show that the mobile vulgus in an established 
democracy is half so mobile as an absolute monarch or an aristocratic 
oligarchy. However, in certain minds the dread of democracy and 
of popular assemblies is firmly rooted. It ‘has given rise to the 
notion that a second chamber of a less popular kind is an indispen- 
sable counterpoise to a primary popular chamber. The theory 
accordingly is that there should be in all “ constitutional govern- 
ments’ a second chamber, composed of men of eminence and proved 
ability in various departments of life, men of established position 
and of mature mind and years, not devoted to party politics, who 
would therefore judge all questions in an intelligent and upright 
manner, and make their decision on grounds based on experience and 
reason and not on mere experiment and feeling. Such a body will 
act as a check on the hasty and impulsive action of the popular 
chamber in times of excitement, and representing the better mind of 
the nation, will in the end prevail to bring the nation round to that 
better mind; while in ordinary times it will act as a board of revision, 
to point out and correct the inconsistencies and crudities inseparable 
from the legislative products of a popular chamber, and will mould 
the measures sent up to them into harmony with themselves and 
with right reason. A charming picture truly, but suffering under 
the slight defect of being entirely imaginary. It will not bear a 
moment’s close inspection. Not being drawn from life, it will be 
found on examination to be absolutely unreal and incapable of being 
realised, and undesirable even if it were realisable. 

The second chamber system throughout the world owes its origin to 
our constitution, which has been, as a matter of historical fact, trans- 
planted to or imitated in other countries. In founding our earliest 
colonies, those in America, the founders of the new States naturally 
adopted, or rather carried into them the political institutions and laws, 
as they did the tongue, the manners and customs of their native 
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country, with only such small modifications as change of circumstances 
made necessary. Asa matter of course, when the War of Independence 
broke out, it found each State with an Upper and a Lower House 
corresponding to the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
and a Governor corresponding to the King. On establishing their 
independence, the States did not at once proceed to overthrow all 
their existing institutions. On the contrary, they clung to them 
with increased love since they had borne them safely through the 
storm. Fora long time it was doubtful whether there should be any 
Central Government or not, whether, in fact, they should become the 
United or merely the Allied States. The Federal principle happily 
prevailed, and a Federal Government, which was merely an enlarged 
edition of the separate States’ Government, was established. It 
naturally took the two-chamber form, but by a happy inspiration 
which served as an admirable compromise between the two conflicting 
theories of Independence and Federation, while the Lower House 
represents the whole mass of citizens in the Union, the Upper 
House was established to represent, and does represent, the different 
States of the Union. Hence the Senate in America has a justifi- 
cation of its existence over and above its claims as a second chamber, 
in that it represents a distinct principle in the Union, the sovereignty 
of the separate States as opposed to the unity of the people. As such, 
the Senate has had confided to it distinct functions from that of the 
House of Representatives, and equally with it is a representative 
assembly. But, however admirable as a compromise at the time of 
its erection, it may be questioned whether it is for the permanent 
benefit of the State that the dual system should be retained. The 
Senate has long shown a tendency to become the sovereign of the 
State; the House of Representatives has been overshadowed, and its 
influence and standing undoubtedly lowered by the Senate. 

However, England and the United States became the models for 
France and for other European countries when the revolutionary 
deluge of the French Revolution subsided. Some compromise had 
to be found between absolute monarchy and absolute democracy. 
The solution had been gained in England by the supposed ‘checks 
and balances” of the wrongly-called “estates” of the realm, the 
King, Lords, and Commons. It was seen that the system worked 
fairly well. It was not seen that it was a mere compromise. It was 
not seen that it worked in practice because it was not worked in 
theory ; and that whenever the King or the House of Lords tried to 
exert their theoretical powers and arrogate to themselves the right to 
override the House of Commons when that House represented the 
will of the nation, there was imminent danger of civil war or revo- 
lution. The forms of the constitution have only endured in fact 
because they have become mere forms. 

The imitators of the British Constitution have wisely or unwisely 
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imitated its forms thoroughly. In a country like Germany, which 
is now going through the same phase of growth that England was 
going through under Pitt, and where aristocracy is still powerful, 
the compromise of so-called mixed Government may be useful to 
carry that country safely through the transition stage from mon- 
archy and aristocracy to democracy, as it has carried England through 
it. In France, where the passage was made at one stride in the 
Revolution, the experiment has broken down. The various Houses 
of Peers and Senates have been utterly useless against popular feeling 
or autocratic ambition, and the present Senate is a mere experiment. 
It is itself on its trial, and its existence cannot afford any argument 
for the existence of our House of Lords. Like most other second 
chambers, it is only compared with ours for the sake of sneering at 
their mushroom growths as contrasted with the ancestral antiquity 
of their prototype. It has indeed become a commonplace among 
Conservative political writers and politicians that there is no 
second chamber which can compare with our House of Lords. 
Nor is this unreasonable. As a matter of fact, except in America 
and Switzerland, where the second chambers, the Senate and 
the Bundesrath, represent a different principle, the second chambers 
have broken down. Not only’ so, but they have tended to 
impair and break down popular government altogether. In 
Victoria, our own colony, the Lower House has been impaired in 
character by the institution of an Upper House; and a deadlock has 
once already resulted from the Upper House claiming to be on an 
equality with the Lower and rejecting its measures. Therefore, ex- 
perience is not in favour of second chambers. They are not universal, 
for there is not one in the new Greek Constitution, which works quite 
as well as that of Belgium or Holland. If they were universal their 
universality would not prove that they were necessary or useful. They 
are general only because the imitations of the English and American 
Constitutions have become general, owing, no doubt, to the merits of 
those constitutions ; but they are imitations which have copied faults 
as well as merits, and adopted the mistakes as well as the successes of 
their model. 

Can any second chamber be said to have justified its existence ? 
According to the theory it should act as a check on popular passion. 
It should therefore be most useful when popular passion or royal 
passion is at its height. But that is just when, as a matter of fadt, 
it has been found to be absolutely useless. The Boulé or Senate of 
Athens yielded to the popular passion of the Assembly which voted 
the death of the defeated generals at Arginuse, just as the House of 
Lords yielded to the popular passion of the House of Commons which 
demanded the death of Admiral Byng, just as, on the other hand, the 
Senate of Rome invariably voted the proscriptions of Marius and 
Sylla, of Octavius and of Nero. The Roman Emperors, indeed, 
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found it necessary or desirable to abolish the popular comitia, but 
they found the second chamber, the Senate, only too ready instruments 
of their tyranny. Again, the Peers in France bowed to the Tiers 
Etat when, popular passion rising highest, it most behoved them to 
check and control it; in England, when the House of Commons 
most required a check, at the time of the Revolution, the Lords yielded 
to the Commons in surrendering Strafford and Laud, then deserted 
their posts, and finally submitted quietly to the vote of the Commons, 
that ‘‘ the House of Peers is useless and dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.” At the time of Catholic Emancipation, and the Reform 
Bill again, directly popular feeling broke out into violence and was, 
according to the theory, most in need of a check, the House of Lords 
yielded to terror what it would not yield to reason, and registered the 
decrees of the Commons. 

The success of second chambers, therefore, is not of such a kind as 
to enable us to say that experience gives a conclusive argument in 
their favour generally; indeed, their failures are of such a kind as 
rather to seem to justify us in saying that experience is almost a con- 
clusive argument against them. At all events, whether particular 
second chambers may or may not justify their existence, the general 
argument in their favour cannot be supported d priori or d posteriori, 
on the grounds of theoretical expediency or the results of practical 
experience. 

The House of Lords, therefore, must be judged, not on any abstract 
grounds of the necessity or desirableness of a second chamber in 
general, but on its necessity or desirability in this country and at 
this time. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that a second 
chamber is generally desirable, is it so for us? And is the House of 
Lords such a second chamber as is desirable? Does it act, has it 
acted, as a good second chamber ought to act ? 

It has often been said, and said truly, that our Constitution is that 
of a veiled republic. It has been pointed out that, from the time of 
Queen Anne, perhaps from the time of Charles II., the King is only 
an hereditary president of a republic, and a president with very much 
curtailed powers, with far less power of veto in legislation or of action 
in the executive than is possessed by the President of the United 
States, with less power even than is possessed by the President of the 
French Republic. 

But it may be questioned whether England was or is an aristo- 
cratic cr a democratic republic. Up to the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1882 it would rather seem to have been aristocratic. The 
nobility, through the House of Lords or through the Commons, really 
governed the country. The passing of the Reform Bill of 1882, and 
above all the way in which it was passed, showed that the aristocracy 
wasnolonger supreme. The Reform Bill of 1867 would seem to have 
decided that the democracy should be supreme. That being so, is it 
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not our interest to make the democracy work as smoothly and safely 
as possible, and to clear away all checks and hindrances which can 
cause danger and unnecessary friction to the machine ? 

Is the composition of the House of Lords calculated to make it 
act, and does it act, smoothly and safely ? 

Surely not. Of all the objections to various methods of making 
a second chamber, our second chamber seems to combine as many as 
possible. It is said by Mr. Kebbel in the article already mentioned 
that the House of Lords is a representative body. ‘It represents 
the landed interest in its widest and most popular signification, 
which, without it, would be swamped in the House of Commons.” 
(A very significant admission this last statement!) ‘It represents 
the liberal professions,” and it represents about a dozen other 
things, amongst them, history and tradition, prescription, the here- 
ditary principle, “‘ confirmed tranquillity,” ‘“‘ whatever appeals to the 
imagination.” It also represents the counties and the property of 
the country. But as Mr. Kebbel has to explain, that representa- 
tion does not necessarily imply election ; and as he cites the press and 
the Church as representative bodies, it is perfectly obvious that he is 
using the word representative in a totally different view from that 
in which it is commonly used in politics, as when we speak of repre- 
sentative government. His use of the word is something like that 
favourite platform pun on the word working man, which is continually 
seducing country gentlemen whosit on the bench oncea week and attend 
at quarter sessions four times a year to describe themselves as working 
men. It isa harmless play upon words and it deceives noone. If 
the House of Lords desires to claim to represent ‘all that is vener- 
able and august in our constitution,” we really have no objection to 
its doing so. We must only remark that it has not as yet shown 
who has given it its representative mandate, and that we have yet to 
learn that in any political constitution, history and tradition, pre- 
scription, or the hereditary principle, whatever that may mean, were 
constituent parts of the State. We had always supposed that a 
political constitution meant a certain distribution of political rights 
and duties among different classes of men or individual men. How 
a number of abstract terms come to have a certain body of men to 
“ represent’? them we fail to understand. We do not mean to deny 
that the House of Lords does represent the land, if by land we mean 
landowners. But we fail to see why landowners beyond all other 
classes should have a separate chamber to represent them. They are 
not a majority, unfortunately they are a very small minority of the 
nation. They are already more than sufficiently represented in the 
House of Commons ; and on no principle of political justice can they 
claim to be separately and further represented in the House of 


Lords. But the Lords do not even represent landowners or pro- 
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perty as a body. They only represent the larger landowners, a 
small section of a class, a minority of a minority. That the interests 
of the smaller landowners are not properly represented by the larger 
is clear from the history of the Irish Land Act alone. The smaller 
landlords would long ago have come to terms with their tenants had 
not the larger owners resisted the Land Bill tooth and nail. Again, 
every Inclosure Bill or Inclosure Order gives plentiful evidence that 
the interests of the smaller and the larger owners by no means coin- 
cide. 

It may indeed be said that in a certain sense our House of Lords 
is elastic. For as new members are appointed by a Prime Minister 
who derives his power from the Lower House, it may be said that to 
that extent the Upper House is elected by the Lower. So far, there- 
fore, the second chamber is only a reflection of the first, and is super- 
fluous. When Prime Ministers from time to time create batches of 
peers, those batches are generally made up of political partisans. But 
such a method of appointment is not calculated to make the House 
very useful. Those who have got there by such means are tempted to 
rest and be thankful, and if they are not already prone that way, 
gradually sink into the ranks of dull obstruction. Moreover, a large 
proportion of new members are nominated not by a Minister in power, 
but by an outgoing Minister, whose policy has just been condemned 
by the House of Commons or by the constituencies. In such a case 
they naturally act in opposition to the party in power, as indeed 
they are intended to do, and the loss in the House of Commons is 
attempted to be redressed by this gain in the House of Lords, which 
sets itself to thwart and obstruct the first chamber and the majority 
in the nation. Besides these there are men promoted to the peerage 
for their services to the nation in the Church and in the militant and 
diplomatic services. However personally eminent, these persons 
have received a training which is not the best qualified to command 
respect for their legislative abilities. The bishops are the represen- 
tatives of a religious sect, and as the representatives of a sect once 
dominant, but now waning in power, which looks on modern ideas 
chiefly with dread and dislike, little help to modern legislation is to 
be expected and still less is given by them. Few great soldiers have 
turned out to be good statesmen, especially in a constitution which 
does not admit of the rough and ready methods of absolutism ; 
while diplomatists have, by their long residence abroad, lost touch as 
it were of their countrymen, and are out of sympathy and harmony 
with their wishes and even their manners. It would be invidious to 
point to any individual by name, but it would be easy to recall to 
memory the comparative failure of specimens of both classes recently 
come into public life. 

But it is not as an elective body that the House of Lords, even 
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according to its own advocates, must stand or fall. The great 
attraction of the House in their eyes, and indeed the eyes of all 
people, is not that it is representative of promoted merit, but 
that it is representative of inherited distinction and landed 
wealth. The successful lawyers, the successful generals and admirals, 
the ex-ambassadors, ex-cabinet ministers, the actual ministers— 
whether those who are peers because they are ministers, or ministers 
because they are peers—are only the salt of the House, which in a 
political sense prevents it from wholly losing its savour. The bulk 
is composed of those whose distinction is only to have inherited a 
title and the riches which have bought it, or which it has bought. 

It is true that in many cases the titles have been won by hard 
work in the past ; but, unhappily, the further back in the past that 
work was done, the better or the nobler is the title. It is true also 
that the majority of the leading members of the House are, as a rule, 
not those who have inherited their titles from a remote past, but 
those who have earned them themselves, or at least have justified the 
wearing of them by active political works in the present. But 
the working members are overwhelmed by the drones, and, if they 
have themselves won their places in the House of Lords, they come 
there, not in their working vigour, but in their waning strength, 
to seek a haven from the too exciting struggles of the Lower House. 

As the composition of the House, such is its action. On an ordi- 
nary night, when an ordinary measure is debated, no one attends, and 
when the Constitution or the fancied interests of their order are not in 
danger, half-a-dozen members are sufficient to transact the business 
of that august assembly. At such times one reads in the papers a 
paragraph such as this: “ The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the 
woolsack at half-past four. Lord Boremore asked a question of the 
Lord Privy Seal on the state of Ireland, and made some remarks 
which were inaudible in the gallery. The Lord Chancellor placed 
on the table a Bill for the better remuneration of Black Rod. 
Several bills were advanced a stage. Their Lordships adjourned at 
ten minutes past five.” But on grand nights, when, as the Conserva- 
tive papers are so fond of telling us, ‘“ there was a display of dignified 
eloquence and practical statesmanship such as is never witnessed in 
any other assembly in the world,” then they speed o’er moor and 
fell, from shooting crocodiles on the Nile, or pigeons at Hurling- 
ham, pale from Paris or ruddy from rural retreats, and the House is 
thronged with the four hundred and odd “great obscure,” whose 
word is law to the people of this country. The position of a Con- 
servative Minister in the House of Lords is indeed enviable. Truly 
of him it may be said that he has but to stamp with his foot and 
an army of faithful voters springs from the soil. He can call spirits 
from the vasty deep, Mediterranean, Atlantic, Pacific, and no one 
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dare suggest a doubt that they will come when he doth call for them. 
Even with a compact Liberal majority against him in the country and 
in the House, the Conservative leader of the House of Lords can make 
the most powerful minister tremble for the fate of his measures. 

How has this immense power been used ? It will be well to draw a 
veil over times past and not prosecute our inquiries too curiously 
into the conduct of the Lords in the years when they were supreme 
alike in Parliament and in the country, from the fall of Walpole to 
the passing of the Reform Bill. We will not linger over Catholic 
Emancipation or the Reform Bill itself. We will only refer in 
passing to the Municipal Reform Bills, which were intended to take 
power from aclose, irresponsible, corrupt oligarchy, and restore it to 
the mass of the people in the municipal, as the Reform Bill had in 
national affairs, and recall how in England, in 1835, the House of 
Lords kept alive the so-called “freemen,” the most servile and 
corrupt element of the boroughs (witness the late Oxford election), 
and invented the absurd anomaly of aldermen, and established a 
property qualification for councillors; how in Ireland they threw 
out Municipal Reform Bills five years successively, from 1835 to 
1839, and only in 1840 allowed a mutilated measure to pass, which 
only half removed evils that were far more grievous in Ireland than 
in England. We merely mention the mode in which they treated 
the Bills for the abolition of tests at the Universities in 1834, for 
the abatement of tithes in Ireland, and for the appropriation of the 
Trish Church funds in 1834, 1835, and 1836. These are matters of 
what is now almost ancient history. 

The action of the Lords in those years may be condoned on the 
ground that they “knew not then what manner of spirit they were 
of.” They were not then broken in to the guidance of modern ideas. 
They had not then learnt that the Reform Bill had effected a revo- 
lution in English politics; that henceforth it was their wisdom as 
well as their duty to give way to the declared opinion of the country. 
But these things though forgiven must not be forgotten, when we 
look at their conduct in later years. For their conduct has never 
undergone any change of spirit or even of method. The spirit which 
prevailed in the days of William IV. prevails even in these latter 
days of Victoria. The methods which were found effective in 1835 
are found effective in 1881. That spirit is the spirit of obstinate 
unreasoning resistance to every measure of reform, even when 
promoted by a Conservative Government. That method is the 
method of rejection when they dare reject, of obstruction and 
mutilation when they dare not reject altogether. They have been 
utterly faithless to the formula which they have accepted as declara- 
tory of their constitutional rights and duties. Bill after bill, reform 
after reform, has been absolutely rejected by the House of Lords 
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after the will of the country, manifested through its proper channel, 
the House of Commons, has been declared not once merely, but 
twice or thrice. Even when they no longer dare to reject what on 
the showing of their own leaders they are bound to accept, even 
after they have passed the second reading of some Bill with or 
without a division, they try to stifle it in Committee with innu- 
merable amendments, and so cause it to be dropped from want of 
time to carry it or by inserting and insisting on provisions wholly 
irreconcilable with its principle. Finally, when they have tried 
every method of obstruction and find that their efforts are of no 
avail and that the country and the Government are determined to 
have their way, they turn round and swallow the measure which they 
have a hundred times, and with a hundred voices, declared is against 
their consciences, and will involve their country in immediate ruin. 
Self-condemnation, self-stultification is nothing to them, self-defence 
is everything. 

A typical, and, at this moment, peculiarly interesting example of 
the practice of the House of Lords, is their action in the matter of 
Jewish disabilities. After admitting Roman Catholics to both Houses 
of Parliament, one would have. thought that there would be no 
objection, in principle or detail, toadmitting Jews. But that highly 
educated and highly religious body, the House of Lords, leavened 
as it is by those eminently tolerant and Christian spirits, the ex-officio 
Fathers of the Church, thought otherwise. They had refused till 
Ireland was on the brink of civil war to admit the Catholics to civil 
rights. They had no civil war to fear from the Jews. Accordingly 
they refused, from 1836 to 1858, to do what they called “‘unchristianize 
the Legislature.” Fourteen times over did they throw out Bills for 
the complete emancipation of the Jews after the Commons had 
declared, as the nation had declared, in their favour. It was not till 
1858 that they passed the second reading of the Bill to admit Jews 
to Parliament. Even then they “amended” the Bill to such an 
extent as practically to reject it, but the Government happily were 
strong, the House of Commons stood firm, and the House of Lords 
accepted a compromise by which each House was allowed, by 
resolution, to permit Jews to take their seats : an allowance of which 
the Government promptly availed themselves by sessional resolutions. 
In 1860 at length was passed the Parliamentary Oaths Act, which 
substituted for the old formulas the present one, which Mr. 
Bradlaugh is not permitted to take. Such has been the history of 
this struggle; an instance of the complete success of the Lords for a 
long time, and partial success even, at last, in face of the often declared 
opinion of the nation. Instances of less successful action in pari 
materid may be found in the University Tests and Church Rate 
Abolition Acts. In 1834 the House of Lords had rejected a Bill 
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which had passed the Commons for the abolition of tests on the 
admission to university degrees. In 1866 and in 1869 they did the 
same. In 1870 they stifled a similar Bill in Committee. In 1871 
they quickly passed it. Similarly in 1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 
1863 they rejected a Billsent up from the Commons for the abolition 
of compulsory Church rates, an odious tax enforced by one sect on all 
other sects, but in 1867 they found themselves compelled to pass it. 
The difference of the result may be accounted for by the fact that, 
while all these measures of religious emancipation were equally 
demanded by reason and justice, in the case of the Jews no popular 
excitement was to be apprehended, but in the case of Church rates 
and tests the Dissenters were strong enough to terrify their lordships 
into concession. 

On another question which has long been agitated, and which, 
though primarily social and political, is yet affected by religious and 
ecclesiastical dogmas and feelings, that of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the House of Lords has steered a curiously characteristic 
course. Before 1835 marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was not 
void but voidable. To quiet the apprehensions of a certain noble 
duke, who had married his deceased wife’s sister, as to the succession 
of the offspring of the marriage to the dukedom, Lord Lyndhurst, 
in that year, proposed to bring in a Bill declaring all marriages of 
the kind valid and unassailable. But a certain Bishop, having 
declared that he regarded such marriages as incestuous and irre- 
ligious, and that his own conscience would not allow him to consent 
to such a measure, a compromise was effected, in virtue of which an 
Act was passed making all such marriages, for the future, absolutely 
void, but at the same time declaring all past marriages of that kind 
absolutely valid. Thus was the power of the House doubly abused, 
in the first place, by passing an ex post facto privilegium for one of 
their own members, and secondly, by depriving every one else of 
rational liberty in order to procure the passing of that privilegium. 
But however scandalous the origin of a law, once established, the 
House of Lords will defend it zealously. So, five times over, between 
1858 and 1873, the House of Lords rejected Bills, sent up to them 
by the House of Commons, to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. In 1880 and 1881 they rejected a similar Bill introduced in 
their own House and supported by some of the highest personages in 
the land, and thereby in effect rejected another measure for the same 
purpose which would undoubtedly have been passed by the Commons. 
Meanwhile our colonies have legalized such marriages, and we have 
the cruel absurdity of British subjects recognised as lawful children 
in one part of the United Empire and stigmatized as illegitimate 
in another. The change may be a change for the better or for the 
worse, but there can be no doubt which way the opinion of the vast 
majority of the people of this country inclines upon the question, as 
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it has been declared over and over again by their authorised repre- 
sentatives ; yet the House of Lords still refuses to bow to what its 
leaders acknowledge to be the final authority, the reiterated demands 
of the majority of the nation. 

Instances of obstruction in all classes of useful legislation, from Mines 
and Factories Regulation Acts to the Riverside Fish and Markets Bill, 
might be multiplied ad libitum. They are too numerous to be inserted 
here. Besides, perhaps it may be said that those we have mentioned 
are comparatively minor measures and not of first-class political im- 
portance, that as such they have not been directly pronounced upon 
by the people, and the Lords, therefore, in rejecting them have not 
set themselves in opposition to the declared will of the nation. 
Accepting this argument for a moment, though noting that if valid ” 
it puts an end to all legislative reforms not formally submitted to a 
special plébiscite, let us see how the House of Lords have acted in 
regard to larger matters of admittedly first-rate political importance. 

Let anyone for instance examine their conduct in regard to the paper 
duties, the ballot, army purchase, and compensation for disturbance 
in Ireland, on all of which subjects belonging to different spheres of 
legislation, but all of first-rate importance, they have come into con- 
flict with the Lower House. He will find that the history of each 
of these measures was typical of the various political methods of the 
House of Lords, and illustrates not merely the obliquity of vision of 
these political seers, but also their shortsightedness, as in each case 
a temporary triumph has been followed by a complete defeat. 

It might be said that as taxpayers the Lords had a direct and 
personal interest in the paper duties, and were therefore entitled to 
reverse a decision of the Lower House on the subject. The same 
cannot be said of the Ballot Bill. This was a measure relating 
solely to the manner in which votes were to be given in elections for 
the Lower House and for municipal officers; and was, therefore, one 
which concerned the Upper House neither individually nor as a 
body. It was also a measure on which the country, after forty years’ 
discussion, had fully made up its mind and unequivocally declared it 
at the elections of 1868. Nevertheless, when in 1871 a Ballot Bill 
was sent up after twenty-six days’ discussion in the Commons, the 
Lords rejected it summarily after one night’s debate. In 1872 the 
Bill was again sent up to them after seventeen days’ discussion in the 
Commons. This time they did not venture to try the heroic measure 
of rejection, but considered it safer to resort to the method of dissec- 
tion, by cutting it up in detail. They therefore passed a series of 
amendments which, making the ballot optional, rendering votes 
easily traceable, and introducing voting papers to be used away from 
the polling-booths, not only rendered the whole Bill useless as a 
measure for secret voting, but gave greater facilities for personation, 
bribery, and intimidation than even the old system. The con- 
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sequence was that, as the Government this time stood firm, six more 
days were spent in bringing back the Bill to something like its 
original shape, and finally on the most important points the Lords 
gave way. But one may well ask why the Lords should have it in 
their power to waste the public time in this way, and to compel the 
Government and the Commons, in a busy session, to spend their 
strength, and such a large proportion (no less than one-fifth) of their 
whole available time over a Bill which they were going eventually 
to pass, which had been discussed for years and in favour of which 
the country had emphatically declared ? 

The Army Regulation Bill of 1871 was introduced mainly for the 
purpose of abolishing purchase in the army, a practice which no one 
could be found to defend on principle, and which had long stood in 
the way of any reorganization of the forces on which the national 
safety in the last resort depends. The measure was one of great 
importance, and one which the Liberal Government had long been 
pledged to the country to pass. The Bill was brought in, met with 
violent attacks, was exhaustively criticized in the House of Commons 
in twenty-one days’ debate, the course of which was rendered famous 
(or infamous) by the celebrated ‘Colonels’ night,” when the Con- 
servative opposition gave the Reformed Parliament its first lesson in 
organized obstruction, and finally reached the House of Lords. That 
House, after a three days’ debate, carried a resolution for the post- 
ponement of the Bill till a complete scheme of army reform had 
been laid before Parliament. It was a pleasant novelty to hear 
their lordships demanding reform in any shape or for any institu- 
tion, and the excuse for rejecting the Bill was specious. But it was 
a little too obviously insincere when the Bill consisted of some forty- 
five clauses dealing exhaustively with the whole subject of army 
organization. It was too apparent that the resolution was a mere 
pretext for obstruction. But on this occasion the engineer was 
“hoist with his own petard.” The Government, imitating the 
example of the House of Lords in regard to the paper duties, fished 
out of their armoury a disused prerogative, and by means of the 
royal warrant abolished purchase, and so with an unconstitutional 
weapon parried the insidious and unconstitutional attack of the 
House of Lords, who, thereupon, after the waste of half-a-dozen 
days more of the time of the House of Commons, yielded and passed 
the Bill. 

Again in 1880 the House of Lords adopted the policy of rejec- 
tion with the usual consequences. The Government, responsible for 
the peace of the country, brought in the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, which they declared to be necessary for the preservation 
of peace in one of the three kingdoms. That Bill proposed to sus- 
pend for atime the full exercise of rights legal according to the 
letter of the law, but which if carried out according to the letter of 
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the law are, by the confession of many of those entitled to exercise 
those rights, not merely inequitable and unjust, but absolutely in- 
tolerable. The Bill only proposed to suspend these rights fora 
limited time, and in certain extremely limited cases where the 
default which gave occasion to the exercise of those harsh rights was 
due to no fault of the defaulter, but, in legal phrase, to the “act of 
God.”’ It undoubtedly affected for a time the pockets of many 
noble lords, but so it did the pockets of many honourable members 
who, nevertheless, postponing private considerations to the public 
good, supported the Bill. But the House which especially lays 
claim to statesmanship, to mature wisdom, and to lofty patriotism 
refused to listen to the assertion of the Government, and rising 
above all mean considerations such as ties of party, or the peace of 
the country, after two nights’ debate threw out by a majority of 
282 to 51,4 Bill which, though of the smallest dimensions, the 
House of Commons had spent fourteen days in elaborating. 

Whether the pockets of those members of the House more imme- 
diately interested in Irish land profited by this rally to their rescue we 
may leave them to say. Indeed, it is in relation to Ireland that the 
House of Lords has most emphatically pronounced its own condemna- 
tion, for whatever it may have yielded to England under pressure of 
necessity, though not under physical duress, it has never conceded 
one jot or one tittle to Ireland except under stress of actual violence. 
It is the Lords, not Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, which have taught the 
Irish people to hope for nothing from the English Parliament that they 
do not wring from it by force. In 1827 Catholic emancipation was 
only granted because the Duke of Wellington told the Lords that, if 
not granted, Ireland would be plunged in the horrors of civil war. 
The Roman Catholics of Ireland only ceased to pay tithes in kind to 
Protestant clergymen after the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin 
stated in his place in the House of Lords that tithes could only be 
collected at the point of the bayonet. It was only, as Mr. Gladstone 
truly said, the Fenian insurrection, accompanied as it was by the 
blowing-up of Clerkenwell prison and the murder of the Manchester 
policeman, that roused the conscience of the English people so that 
they insisted that the Irish Church should be abolished in accordance 
with the wishes of the Irish people, and that the House of Lords 
should not again interfere to preserve that “ancient and intolerable 
wrong.” And now, whatever may be said or thought officially, it 
must with shame be confessed that the bringing in of the Irish Land 
Act and the Arrears Bill was chiefly due to the renewed outbreak 
of agrarian crime in Ireland, and their passing to the organization 
of the Land League out of doors, and of obstruction within the 
doors of Parliament. 

Badly, however, as the House of Lords has treated all Irish 
measures, it is on the Irish Land Question that it has for half a 
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century shown that consistent contempt of the wishes and the wants 
of the whole Irish people, save the landlords, which have earned for 
them the well-deserved appellation of the “hereditary enemies of 
Ireland.” Meanwhile, the Irish population was draining away 
to America, seeking on a new soil the justice and the scope for their 
energies denied to them at home. But they went out with bitter 
hatred against the English Parliament and nation in their hearts. 
No wonder that in Fenian conspiracies and agrarian outrages they 
have from time to time endeavoured to avenge the wrongs they 
suffered, and which their kith and kin in Ireland were and are still 
suffering. In 1870, at length, owing mainly to increasing agrarian 
outrages, the English nation once more awoke to the evil that was 
going on at their doors, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the 
strongest that had been seen since 1832, set itself in earnest to 
reform the Irish land laws. The House of Commons spent 
twenty-three whole days upon the Bill, and sent it up with 
majorities so large that the House of Lords could not reject it 
outright, so set themselves in their usual way to hack it to 
pieces. They eliminated the clause which was intended to 
provide for the cottages and allotments of labourers, on behalf 
of whom, when it served their purpose of hindering a Land 
Bill and a Liberal Government, they were so urgent last year. 
They cut out the section limiting the power of distress; they 
inserted provisions intended to defeat, and which did defeat, free 
sale; they tried to make compensation for improvements valueless, 
by hedging and ditching it about with exceptions and restric- 
tions and provisoes; and, above all, they cut the heart out of the 
Act by reducing to the lowest point the restrictions placed on arbi- 
trary eviction and on excessive rents. In most of these so-called 
amendments they were successful with a disastrous success. For 
what has been the result? It is the old tale of the Sibylline books. 
What, in 1845, would have been accepted as a boon with thanks- 
giving, was wholly inadequate in 1870, and would be laughed to 
scorn as a delusive and ridiculous palliative in 1881. 

After fifty-three days’ almost continuous discussion in the House of 
Commons, the Land Law (Ireland) Bill was sent up to the Lords. 
In view of the state of Ireland and the admitted necessity of 
reform in the relations of landlord and tenant, the peers read it a 
second time without a division. Then, after their manner, having 
got it into Committee, they sat upon it and hacked it to pieces, and 
after only two days’ sport returned it to its domicile of origin a 
mangled mass. Not only Conservative peers, but ex-Liberal ministers, 
like the Duke of Argyll, had assisted to complicate it with amend- 
ments wholly inconsistent with the principle which they had 
adopted in giving it a second reading. The minor amendments 
Mr. Gladstone accepted, together with two important ones, exempting 
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from the Bill “English managed ” estates, and giving a veto to the 
landlord on the sale of the tenant-right in regard to improvements 
made by him or his predecessors. But the rest he refused. The 
House of Lords in its turn refused to give way. A political dead- 
lock seemed imminent. For a day or two the country was all agog 
at the expectation of a “crisis” on the question whether the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons should make the laws. Buta 
Saturday and a Sunday intervened. The ardour of the peers cooled 
down. A compromise was come to. Mr. Gladstone consented to 
sacrifice still more of the original clauses; he excluded further 
classes of leaseholders from the Bill; he limited still further the 
power of free sale; and in an evil hour threw over the already 
emasculated arrear clause suspending evictions pending an applica- 
tion to the court. Lord Salisbury, after a speech directed to showing 
that the pill was now made up in entire accordance with his desires, 
swallowed it with as good a grace as he could muster. 

We have had space only for a few of the latest and most salient 
examples of the legislative action of the Upper House. When we 
reckon up, not merely the useful and necessary reforms the Lords 
have actually rejected, or obstructed, or mutilated, but also recall 
the number of measures which have been half-hearted and inefficient 
because the fear of the Lords was ever before the eyes of their 
framers; and still more, when we think of those which the action 
of the Lords in other matters has prevented from ever reaching 
them at all, and further, of those which the Lower House itself 
has been unable to attend to, because it was discussing for the fifth 
or the tenth time what it had already thoroughly discussed and 
settled ; when we bring all this to our minds, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the time has come when this organized obstruc- 
tion should cease to exist, or at least be so reorganized as to cease 
to be an obstruction. But there seems no hope of its reforma- 
tion. The House has refused to be reformed. In 1856 it refused to 
allow the creation, by the Crown, of a life peer in the person of 
Lord Wensleydale. In 1869 it repeated its refusal. It has now 
indeed permitted, by Act of Parliament, the creation of Lords of 
Appeal who may be life peers. But there is little hope of its con- 
senting to an extension of this principle without a political crisis, 
which would lead as easily to abolition as to reform. With a view 
to the safe working of the political machine, it is worth grave con- 
sideration whether total removal would not in the long run be the 
most conservative method of treating this ill-regulated “ fly-wheel.”’ 
Such, at all events, would seem to be Lord Salisbury’s own view, 
when he said at Liverpool, “If there is anything sectional in its 
character, or if it has not the interests of the whole community for 
its object, the House of Lords is necessarily doomed.” 

Artutr F, Lracnu. 
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Unnver the Roman Empire the absence of independent political life 
on the one hand, and the vast development of municipal law and 
administration on the other, left no room for theoretical politics. It 
was enough for the Roman lawyers that supreme power over the 
Roman world had been conferred on Caesar. So things remained 
until the Empire was broken up. On its ruins there gradually arose 
a new state of society, and ultimately of public law. But still the 
conditions of political philosophy were wanting. The cultivated 
leisure in which Greek speculation was nurtured, and which Aristotle 
required as the security for even an ordinary citizen’s political com- 
petence, had been utterly destroyed, and awaited reconstruction. The 
new or renovated institutions that were consolidating the shattered 
frame of European civilisation were as yet hardly political in any 
proper sense. As Prof. Bryce has well said, the Middle Ages were 
essentially unpolitical. Only one great question came into promi- 
nence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and drew to itself 
whatever power or interest men’s minds then had in the theoretical 
treatment of affairs of State. This was the controversy between the 
temporal and the spiritual power. Itwas thecommon ground of the dis- 
putants that the Papacy and the Empire were both divinely ordained, 
and each in its own sphere had universal jurisdiction over Christendom. 
The point of difference was as to the relation of these two jurisdictions to 
one another. Was the temporal ruler in the last resort subordinate 
to the spiritual, as the lesser to the greater light? or were their 
dignities co-ordinate and equal? The whole reign of Frederick II., 
by the confession even of his enemies the most extraordinary man of 
his age, was an unremitting battle between the Roman Emperor and 
the Roman Pontiff on this ground. Frederick, who had entered in 
his office as the special favourite of the Holy See, found himself ere 
long in open hostility to it, and at last under its formal ban. Indi- 
cations are not wanting that he was prepared not only to maintain 
the independence of the Empire, but to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp. He aimed at nothing less than making himself 
supreme in spiritual as well as temporal government. It seems not 
clear how far his plans were laid in detail, but his general intention 
is certain. He openly treated the Papal censures as of no authority, 
and affected in his own person the titles especially appropriate to 
spiritual dominion. He called himself, or encouraged his followers 
to call him, the vicar of God on earth, the reformer of the age, a new 
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Elijah discomfiting the priests of Baal. He denounced the Pope as 
a Pharisee anointed with the oil of iniquity and sitting in the seat of 
corrupt judgment, a false vicar of Christ and deceiving serpent, who 
disturbed the world out of mere envy at the majesty and prosperity 
of the Empire. It is thought that he contemplated the erection of a 
new Church in subjection to the Empire, whose centre would have 
been in Sicily." The princes and people of Europe looked by no 
means unfavourably on Frederick’s anti-papal policy. But in what 
seemed its full tide of success it was cut short by a death almost 
sudden, and at the time not free from suspicion. The excommuni- 
cated Emperor’s memory was darkened, as was always the fate of the 
Roman See’s enemies, by the fame of monstrous heresies and blas- 
phemies. In his lifetime these charges got little credence. St. Louis 
of France, the model of Catholic kings, turned a deaf ear to them. 
Frederick himself indignantly repudiated and retorted them. But 
he had notoriously committed the unpardonable crime of making a 
treaty on just and equal terms with the Sultan of Egypt, which 
indeed was a sign of political ideas too much in advance of his time 
to be acceptable; and the hostility of a power which outlives 
dynasties, and never forgets or forgives, had its effect in the long 
run. Dante felt bound to place Frederick II. among the unbelievers 
in his Inferno, though all his sympathies must have gone with him 
in his life-long struggle against the Roman Curia.” 

The strife which Frederick II. had failed to conclude in action 
was left as a heritage for the ingenuity of medieval dialectics. It 
produced a considerable literature, among which there were two 
books, one on either side, bearing names of lasting renown. The 
Papal claims were defended in a treatise Of the Government of Princes, 
begun, but left unfinished, by Thomas Aquinas, and continued by 
his disciple, Ptolemy of Lucca; the independence of the Empire was 
maintained by Dante in his equally celebrated De Monarchia® We 
cannot say that these works develop anything like a complete 
political theory. So far as they make an approach to this, they 
show an unconscious reaction from the Aristotelian to the Platonic 
way of handling the subject. Both the Imperialist and the Curialist 
champion abandon the problem of distributing power on rational 
principles among the different elements in the State. They fall 


(1) Huillard-Bréholles, Vie e¢ Correspondance de Pierre de la Vigne, Paris, 1865. The 
learned author draws an ingenious parallel between Frederick II. and his minister 
Peter de Vinea and our Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell. 

(2) The words put into the mouth of Peter de Vinea (Jnf., xiii. 64—75) afford positive 
proof, if it were needed. 

(3) As to the De Regimine Principum, I follow M. Franck’s opinion (Réformateurs et 
Putlicistes de 0 Europe, Paris, 1864) that there is no reason to doubt the attribution of 
the two first books to St. Thomas himself. The third is a later, but not much later, 


addition ; the fourth is incongruous with the body of the work, and bears the stamp of 
the Renaissance. 
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back on unlimited monarchy as the only means of keeping the peace, 
and trust to Providence for the ruler being endowed with wisdom.’ 
Dante goes even farther than St. Thomas. His argument is not 
only for monarchy as the best form of government, but for an uni- 
versal monarchy as necessary for the welfare of mankind ; and he 
maintains that the universal monarch, having no rival to fear and no 
further ambition to satisfy, can have no motive for ruling otherwise 
than wisely and justly. The Monarcha of Dante’s treatise is Plato’s 
heaven-born statesman, the avip PaciAuKos, transferred from the 
Greek city to the larger stage of medieval Christendom. It is only 
under his rule, Dante says, that true freedom is possible to men, and 
this is the justification of his universal dominion. <Aristotle’s doctrine, 
that the merit of a government must be tested by its promotion of 
the common weal of all the subjects, is fully and expressly adopted. 

«Since the Monarch is full of love for men, as was before touched 
upon, he will have all men good, which cannot be if they live under 
perverted constitutions :? wherefore the Philosopher in his Politics 
saith, That in a perverted Commonwealth the good man is a bad citizen ; 
but in a rightful one good man and good citizen are convertible terms. 
And the aim of such rightful Commonwealths is liberty, to wit that 
men may live for their own sake. For citizens are not for the sake 
of the Consuls, nor a nation for the King ; but contrariwise the Consuls 
are for the sake of the citizens, the King for the sake of the nation. 
For as a Commonwealth is not subordinate to laws, but laws to 
the Commonwealth ; somen who live according to law are not for the 
service of the lawgiver, but he for theirs ; which is the Philosopher’s 
opinion in that which he hath left us concerning the present matter. 
Hence it is plain also that though a Consul or King in regard of 
means be the lords of others, yet in regard of the end they are 
the servants of others: and most of all the Monarch, who without 
doubt is to be deemed the servant of all.”’ 

We are not concerned here with the scholastic arguments in 
favour of monarchy, drawn from the intrinsic excellence of unity as 
compared with plurality, which are used both by Dante and by St. 
Thomas; nor can we dwell at length on Dante’s reasons for identi- 
fying his ideal monarch with the actual prince who wore the crown 
of the revived Western Empire. They deserve some passing mention, 
however, if only to show what had taken the place of political science 
in even the best minds of the time. There is nothing more curious 
in literature than the proof in the second book of the De Monarchia 
that the Roman people were ordained of God to conquer the world. 


(1) St. Thomas disapproves tyrannicide, but holds that a tyrannical ruler may be 
justly deposed, at all events in an elective monarchy. 


(2) “Quod esse non potest apud oblique politizantes,”’ with reference to tho 
mapexBaoeg of Aristotle's classification. 
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The Psalmist, Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, and Aquinas are cited as 
equally relevant and binding authorities; and the application of the 
language of the second Psalm to the Roman dominion is almost as 
strong as anything addressed to Frederick II. by his Chancellor and 
courtiers. It is argued that the Roman victories over all the other 
powers of the earth were not mere vulgar conquests, but due and formal 
trials by battle of the dispute for universal sovereignty, the result of 
which declared the judgment of God.’ Most curious of all is the 
argument that the title of the Roman Empire was confirmed by the 
highest possible authority in the passion of Christ. The sin of Adam 
was punished in Christ, but there is no punishment without compe- 
tent jurisdiction ; and, since Christ represented all mankind, a juris- 
diction extending to all mankind was in this case the only competent 
one. Such an universal jurisdiction was that of Rome as exercised 
by Pilate. In the third and last book Dante proves that the autho- 
rity of the Roman Empire proceeds immediately from God, and is 
not held of the Pope or the Church. His minute refutations of 
the reasons adduced on the Papal side from the sun and moon, 
the offerings of the Magi, the two swords, and so forth, now seem to 
us only one degree less grotesque than the reasons themselves. 

Yet there is an earnest endeavour in this work of Dante’s, though 
it is but feeling about in a dim twilight, to find a solid ground for a 
real system of European public law. The monarch he conceives is 
not an universal despot, but a governor of a higher order set over 
the princes and rulers of particular states, and keeping the peace 
between them. He is to have the jurisdiction, in modern language, 
of an international tribunal. ‘ Wheresoever contention may be, 
there judgment ought to be;”’ and therefore the monarch is needful 
to give judgment in the contentions which arise between indepen- 
dent princes. The desire for such an authority had not apparently 
been felt by the Greek philosophers. Dante says nothing of the man- 
ner in which the Emperor’s jurisdiction is to be exercised, or of the 
means whereby his judgments are to be executed. He must have 
known that his idea was far removed from anything likely to be put 
in practice. Even now we have made but feeble and halting steps 
towards realising it. Still the idea was a noble one, and we may say 
for it of Dante, in his own words concerning his master Virgil— 


** Onorate l’altissimo poeta.” 


For the rest, we must say of all the medieval writers on politics, 
as we said before of Plato, but in a much more unqualified sense, 
that they really have no theory of the State. Their aim is to main- 


(1) The “ formalia duelli” prescribed by Dante as the conditions of a just and judi- 
cially decisive war are, as might be expected, extremely vague. 
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tain the cause of the Papacy or of the Empire as the case may be. 
Disinterested study of politics was a thing beyond them. Our own 
Bracton has elements of a constitutional doctrine, but such beggarly 
elements as only to show the poverty of the age in systematic thought 
on such matters. He rejects the notion of an English king being an 
absolute sovereign. The king is under the law, and if he attempts 
to govern against law the great men of the land who are his com- 
panions must do something to check him. But how or by what 
authority the check is to be applied we are not told: much less 
where, if not in the Crown, the ultimate political authority really is. 
Marsilio of Padua, who wrote early in the fourteenth century, shows 
a certain return to Aristotelian method and results. He defended 
government by the majority by the same argument that Aristotle 
had already used as applicable to the imperfect condition of actually 
existing communities. True it is that the people at large are not 
fit to govern; but they can tell whether they are well or ill governed, 
as a man knows whether his shoe fits him or not without being a shoe- 
maker. Marsilio likewise distinctly marked the separation of the 
executive power (which he calls by its modern name) from the legisla- 
tive ; moreover, he advocated a complete separation of temporal from 
spiritual authority, and would have the temporal laws and magis- 
trates make no difference of persons on the score of religious opinion. 
Being a zealous Imperialist, Marsilio proceeded to deny the pre- 
eminence of the Roman See even in spiritual matters, and naturally 
incurred excommunication. Half a century later his steps were fol- 
lowed with no small vigour and effect (but this time for Gallican, not 
Imperial ends) in the French dialogue known as the Songe du Verger 
of which the authorship is attributed to Raoul de Presles.' 

The modern study of politics, however, begins with Machiavelli. 
Not that he made any definite or permanent contribution to political 
theory which can be laid hold of as a principle fertile of new con- 
sequences. His works are more concerned with the details of state- 
craft than with the analysis of the State. But we find in him, for 
the first time since Aristotle, the pure passionless curiosity of the 
man of science. We find the separation of Ethics and Politics, which 
had fallen into neglect, not only restored, but forming the ground- 
work of all Machiavelli’s reasoning, and made prominent even to the 
point of apparent paradox and scandal. Machiavelli takes no account 
of morality. He assumes certain ends to be in the view of a prince 
or nation. They might be, we know by his own life and sufferings 
that often they were, ends of which Machiavelli himself disapproved. 
But he considers, as a purely intellectual problem, by what means 
an Italian ruler of the sixteenth century is most likely to attain 
those ends. Religion and morality are in his assumed point of view 


(1) Franck, op. cit., pp. 135—151, 219—250. 
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simply instruments in the hand of the ruler; not masters, not always 
even safe guides, but useful servants and agents. The art of politics 
depends on the constant principles and motives of human self-interest. 
Its details are to be learnt from history and experience. Machiavelli’s 
own account of his best known (though perhaps not his most impor- 
tant) work, as he gave it in a familiar letter to his friend Francesco 
Vettori, leaves nothing to desire in clearness as far as it goes. The 
letter describes how he spends the day in out-of-door pursuits; 
fowling in the season, or looking after his wood-cutting, and then 
gossiping or playing cards at the roadside inn nearest his country 
retreat, picking up news and noting men’s various humours. But 
his time of real pleasure is in the evening; then he casts off his 
rough and muddy country dress, and arrays himself as becomes a 
statesman in good company ; his company are the ancients, among 
whose history and thoughts he spends this time, forgetting mis- 
fortune and poverty. He has meditated over what he learns from 
these companions, and set down the chief results. ‘‘I have made,” 
he says, “a treatise De Principatibus, where I go to the depth of my 
ability into the consideration of this matter, discussing what is the 
nature of sovereignty,’ what kinds of it there are, how they are 
acquired, how maintained, and for what causes lost.” He describes 
his treatise, that is, as a study of pure natural history, an inquiry by 
what means despotic rulers (such as then abounded in Italy, some of 
greater, some of smaller pretensions) are, in fact, successful or unsuc- 
cessful in consolidating their power. And that is exactly what the 
book is on the face of it. Machiavelli does not approve or advise 
fraud and treachery, as he has been charged with doing. His own 
public conduct, so far as known (and he was a public servant for 
many years), was upright both abroad and at home. He only points 
out that power gained in certain ways must be maintained, if at all, 
by corresponding means. It is not strange that a man living among 
Italian politics, such as they then were, and as they were closely observed 
and described by himself, should regard the separation of policy from 
morality as a remediless evil which must be accepted. There is no 
ground for saying that he did not perceive it to be an evil at all. 
Nor is it to be set down as the evil fruit of his advice that other 
despots and usurpers in later times have been successful by those 
arts which Machiavelli described as leading to success, Napoleon III. 
for example. No man ever learnt the secret of despotism out of a 
book. 

It has always been assumed, however, that Machiavelli had some 


(1) Machiavelli’s Principato is not easy to translate exactly. He means by it every 
form of personal government, under whatever title, as opposed to popular government 
(repubblica) : these being the only two kinds into which he thinks it worth while for his 
purposes to divide governments in general. 
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further object in his political writings: and much controversial 
ingenuity has been expended on determining what it was. All 
kinds of opinion have been advanced, from the vulgar prejudice that 
Machiavelli was a cynical counsellor of iniquity to the panegyric of 
the modern writers who place Machiavelli with Dante and Mazzini 
as one of the great preparers and champions of Italian unity.’ 
This latter view contains at all events more truth than the old one. 
Machiavelli, though by education and preference a Republican, 
despaired of a strong and stable republican government in the 
Italian States as he knew them. The one pressing need for the 
restoration of prosperity to Italy was to deliver her from the inva- 
ders, French, German, and Spanish, who spoiled and ruined her: 
and this could be done, as it seemed to Machiavelli, only by some 
Italian prince wiser, more fortunate, and more nobly ambitious than 
others making himself the chief power in Italy, and gathering such 
strength of native arms as would enable him to withstand the 
foreigner. Foran end so sacred in Italian eyes all the political means 
of the time were justified ; and beside the possibility of attaining it 
questions of municipal politics and forms of domestic government 
sank into insignificance. National unity and independence was to 
be made the supreme aim, even if it had to be attained through a 
military despotism. We, who have seen German unity accomplished 
(allowing for differences of civilisation and manners) in almost 
exactly the same fashion that Machiavelli conceived for Italy, can 
at any rate not suppose that his idea was chimerical. That such 
was indeed one of his leading ideas is beyond doubt. It is not only 
avowed in the last chapter of the Prince, but the subordination of 
internal to external politics throughout Machiavelli’s work is ex- 
plicable by this fixed purpose, and by this only. For Machiavelli 
as for Dante, the question of assuring political life at all is still 
pressing to be solved before there is time to consider narrowly what 
is the best form of it. In Aristotle’s phrase, the process of yi-yveoOat 
tov (Hv évexev is as yet barely accomplished, and the final pro- 
blem of ed (mv is thrust into the background. ‘Therefore even 
Machiavelli, full as he is of observation and practical wisdom, is only 
on the threshold of political science. His doctrine is a theory of the 
preservation of States rather than a theory of the State. 

In Jean Bodin’s treatise Of Commonwealth we get for the first 
time the definite enunciation of at least one capital point of modern 
political doctrine. He is entitled, indeed, to share with Hobbes the 
renown of having founded the modern theory of the State; and it 
may be said of him that he seized on the vital point of it at the 
earliest time when it was possible. The doctrine referred to is that 
of political sovereignty. In every independent community governed 
by law there must be some authority, whether residing in one person 


(1) F. Costéro, Preface to It Principe, &c., Milan, 1875. 
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or several, whereby the laws themselves are established, and from 
which they proceed. And this power, being the source of law, must 
itself be above the law: not above duty and moral responsibility, as 
Bodin carefully explains; but above the municipal ordinances of the 
particular State—the positive laws, in modern phrase—which it 
creates and enforces. Find the person or persons whom the con- 
stitution of the State permanently invests with such authority, under 
whatever name, and you have found the sovereign. ‘Sovereignty 
is a power supreme over citizens and subjects, itself not bound by 
the laws.” This power somewhere is necessary to an independent 
State, and its presence is the test of national independence. Such 
is in outline the principle of sovereignty as stated by Bodin, taken 
up a century later by Hobbes, and adopted by all modern publicists 
with only more or less variation in the manner of statement. It is 
one of the things which appear tolerably simple to a modern reader. 
The history of English politics and legislation has made it specially 
acceptable to English readers, and to an English lawyer it needs a 
certain effort of imagination to conceive that people ever thought 
otherwise. Yet a little consideration will make it equally obvious 
that the proposition could not have assumed a definite shape much 
before the sixteenth century. The legal supremacy of the State is 
conceivable only when the State has acquired a local habitation and 
a permanent establishment. The medizval system of Europe was 
not a system of States in our sense or in the Greek sense. It was 
a collection of groups held together in the first instance by ties of 
personal dependence and allegiance, and connected among themselves 
by personal relations of the same kind on a magnified scale. Lord- 
ship and homage, from the Emperor down to the humblest feudal 
tenant, were the links in the chain of steel which saved the world 
from being dissolved into a chaos of jarring fragments. The laws 
and customs which were obeyed by princes and people, by lords and 
their men, were not thought of as depending on the local govern- 
ment for their efficacy. The Roman law, in particular, was treated 
as having some kind of intrinsic and absolute authority. We see its 
influence even in England, where it was never officially received. 
Men sought in the shadow of the Roman Empire and its dead 
institutions the unity of direction and government which their 
actual life had not yet found. The old unity of the clan had dis- 
appeared, and it was only gradually and slowly, as kingdoms were 
consolidated by strong rulers, that the newer unity of the nation 
took its place. Here and there, as in England, where a clear terri- 
torial definition was from an early time assured by the geographical 
nature of things, and foreign disturbance was easily kept aloof, a 
true national feeling and life rose up soon and waxed apace. But 
on the Continent the fifteenth century was still a time when nations 
DD2 
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were forming rather than formed; and when in the succeeding 
century the French monarchy began to feel its real strength, the 
masterly definitions of Bodin gave expression to a change in the 
political face of Europe which was yet young. 

Bodin was a man of vast and—with one strange exception, his 
polemic against sorcerers—of enlightened learning. On _ public 
economy and many other matters his opinions were far in advance 
of those current in his age. He not only strove to put in practice, 
but distinctly announced as a necessary principle, the foundation of 
political theory on a broad base of historical observation. Like 
Machiavelli, he showed in his own conduct as a citizen a settled 
attachment to freedom and justice, and suffered for his constancy. 
Yet we find in Bodin’s doctrine, as in that of Machiavelli before him 
and Hobbes after him, a certain apparent leaning in favour of abso- 
lute power. He not only defines sovereignty as a power not subject 
to the laws, but, on the contrary, maker and master of them—a 
power which so far may belong to one, to few, or to many, to a king, 
to an assembly, or to both together—but he is prone to identify 
the theoretical sovereign with the actual king in States where a 
king exists. For his own country this might be done without grave 
difficulty : but Bodin was not content without foreign instances, 
and England, even when in the hands of the Tudors the power of 
the Crown had reached its utmost height, gave him a great deal of 
trouble. He recognises more fairly than Hobbes the possibility of 
a limited monarch. The Emperor, he says, is no absolute sovereign, 
for he is bound by the ordinances and decrees of the German 
princes. Probably Bodin’s position is to be accounted for by his 
practical view of the French monarchy. Doubtless the king’s 
power appeared to him, as indeed it was, the only one then capable 
of governing France with tolerable efficiency and equity. And it is 
curious to see what limits Bodin, herein less rigidly consistent than 
Hobbes, proceeds to impose on monarchical power after he has 
defined it as unlimited. Sovereign authority, as we have seen, is the 
absolute power in the State, wherever that may be. It is that power 
which is neither temporary, nor delegated, nor subject to particular 
rules which it cannot alter, nor answerable to any other power on 
earth. ‘“ Maiestas nec maiore potestate, nec legibus ullis, nec 
tempore definitur . . . . princeps populusque in quibus maiestas 
inest rationem rerum gestarum nemini preterquam immortali Deo 
reddere coguntur.”' And such power, as matter of legal and 
historical fact, belongs to the kings of France. But this only means 
that they have no legal duties to their subjects. They have moral 
duties, or, as Bodin says in the language of the jurisprudence of his 
day, they remain bound by the law of nature: “Quod summum in 


(1) Bodin’s own Latin version of his work is really a new recension, and is fuller 
and more precise in language than the French. 
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Republica imperium legibus solutum diximus, nihil ad divinas aut 
nature leges pertinet.”” Thus an absolute prince is bound in moral 
duty and honour by his conventions with other princes and rulers, 
and even with his own subjects. In certain cases he is bound by the 
promises of his predecessors; though no sovereign power can bind 
its successors in the sense of making a law that shall be unalterable 
and of perpetual obligation. Bodin shows at some length, and with 
much perspicuity, both on principle and by historical examples, 
the idleness of assuming to make laws irrevocable. The sovereign 
power could, it is admitted, repeal the law but for the clause for- 
bidding repeal. But such a clause is itself part of the law, so that 
the sovereign can repeal the body and the supposed safeguard of the 
law together. If there is a legislative power which cannot do 
this, it is not really sovereign. So far Bodin is on firm ground, 
and seems in full possession of the modern theory. He has dis- 
tinguished legal obligation in the strict sense from purely moral 
and honourable duties on the one hand, and from the duties created 
by convention between independent powers on the other. He has 
made a great step towards the clear separation of the legal from the 
ethical sphere of thought within political science itself—a thing 
only less in importance than Aristotle’s original separation of Politics 
from Ethics. 

But at this point Bodin’s sureness of foot fails him. He tells us 
of organic laws or rules which may be so closely associated with 
the very nature of this or that sovereignty that they cannot be 
abrogated by the sovereign power itself, and he instances the rule of 
succession to the French crown. Again, there are institutions of 
society, such as the family and property, which he assumes as the 
foundation of the State; and with these even the sovereign power 
cannot meddle.’ From the inviolability of property he draws the 
consequence that not the most absolute monarch can lawfully tax his 
subjects without their consent. At this day we should say that 
these are excellent maxims of policy, but do not affect the State’s 
legal supremacy, or (to anticipate the classical English name for the 
thing as it appears in our own constitution) the omnipotence of 
Parliament. There are things which no ruler in his senses would 
do, things which very few or none can afford to do. Just so there 
are many things a private man is legally entitled to do which he 
will not do if he is wise, or which no man of common sense or com- 
mon good feeling will do. But his legal right is not thereby 
affected. And so, too, particular authorities in the State may have 
legal powers which are in practice never exercised, and which it 
would be impolitic to exercise in almost any conceivable case. There 


(1) Bodin charges Aristotle with omitting the family from his definition of the State. 
As Aristotle explicitly leads up to the State from the family, and defines the family as 
the unit of the State, it is difficult to see what Bodin meant. 
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is no doubt that in England the Crown is legally entitled to refuse 
assent to a Bill passed by both Houses of Parliament, though such a 
thing has not been done for more than a century and a half, and as 
far as human foresight can go will never be done again. Asa harsh or 
foolish exercise of legal or political rights does not cease to be within the 
agent’s right because it is harsh or foolish, so an unwise or morally 
wrongful act of sovereign power is not the less an act of sovereign power 
because it is unwise or wrong. On this point, therefore, Bodin is 
not consistent. But this is nothing to be wondered at: it seldom 
happens that an acute thinker who is in the main in advance of his 
time either fully accomplishes the working out of his own ideas or 
sees the way clear to it. 

Bodin’s opinions in matters of detail are for the most part worthy 
of his exposition of leading principles. He condemned slavery 
without reserve, and advocated a comprehensive toleration of religious 
opinion. Not only did he anticipate, as we have just seen, the 
analytical method of Hobbes; he anticipated the historical method 
of Montesquieu by a detailed discussion of the influence of climate 
and geographical conditions on political institutions and govern- 
ment. His work attained a great reputation in a short time- 
Besides the author’s own Latin version, an English translation 
appeared early in the seventeenth century. There is little doubt 
that Bodin not only prepared the way for Hobbes and Montesquieu, 
but that both of them—writers differing from one another as widely 
as possible in method, manner, and purpose—actually studied and 
profited by him. 

Turning to England, we find attempts in speculative politics arising 
out of the study of the English constitution and laws as early as the 
fifteenth century. Fortescue, both in his book De Jaudibus legum 
Anglie and in his less known treatises on the Law of Nature and 
the Monarchy of England, is careful to represent the king’s power 
as not absolute but limited by the law, or, to use the language 
borrowed by him from St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Regimine Principum, 
not ‘‘ royal” but ‘“‘political.”” The king is the head of the body politic, 
but can act only according to its constitution and by the appropriate 
organs in each case. And it is said in general terms that the king’s 
power is derived from the consent of the people. But the question 
where political supremacy really lies is not followed up. Neither is 
any definite theory of the origin of government put forward. More’s 
Utopia calls for mention on account of its literary fame; but, though 
it contains incidentally not a few shrewd criticisms, open and covert, 
on the state of English society in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, we cannot count it as an addition to political science. It is 
a Platonic or ultra-Platonic fancy, bred of the Platonism of the 
Renaissance. Even more than the Republic of Plato it belongs to 
the poetry as distinguished from the philosophy of politics. In the 
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De Republica Anglorum, or English Commonwealth, of Sir Thomas 
Smith, first published after the author’s death in 1583, we find 
something much more likea forerunner of Hobbes. Indeed, so clear 
and precise are Smith’s chapters on Sovereignty that one is tempted 
to think he must somehow have had knowledge of Bodin’s work. 
At the ontset he defines political supremacy in a manner by no means 
unlike Bodin’s. When he comes to English institutions in par- 
ticular, he states the omnipotence of Parliament in the most formal 
manner, and so far as I know for the first time, as if on purpose to 
contradict Bodin’s argument that the monarchy of England is really 
absolute. It is true that Bodin’s De Republica was published only in 
1577, the year of Smith’s death. But we know that Smith’s work 
was composed while he was ambassador at the French Court, and 
considering how long books often waited for publication at that time, 
it is fairly supposable that Bodin’s treatise, or at least the intro- 
ductory part of it, was already in existence, and that a certain num- 
ber of scholars were acquainted with its contents. Even a century 
later a great deal of private communication of this kind went on. 
Sir Thomas Smith’s principles,’ wherever he got them, have the 
merit of being much the clearest which down to that time had been 
put into shape by an English author or in the English language. 
We now come to Hobbes, with whom the modern school of 
political theory begins. Aristotle effected the separation of Ethics 
from Politics. From Hobbes, or rather through Hobbes, we get the 
further separation of policy from legality—of that which is wise or 
expedient from that which is allowed by positive law. The political 
theory of Hobbes runs more or less through everything that he 
wrote, but is especially contained in his Leviathan. This famous 
and much-decried treatise contains a great deal of curious learning 
of all sorts, including not a few theological eccentricities. But the 
principles laid down by Hobbes which have had a serious effect 
upon later political thinking may be reduced to two. One of these 
is the principle of sovereignty ; the other is the theory of the origin 
of civil society in contract. We have already seen the doctrine of 
sovereignty as it was stated in the preceding century by Bodin. 
With him it rested on a pure analysis of the fact of civilised govern- 
ment. In every form of government you must come at last to some 
power which is absolute, to which all other powers of the State are 
subject, and which itself is subject to none. The possession of such 
power is sovereignty, and the person or body in whom it resides 
is the sovereign. Hobbes is in one respect less enterprising and 
straightforward than Bodin. In his anxiety to fortify the doctrine 
of sovereignty and to leave no excuse for disputing the authority of 
the State, he gives an elaborate account of the construction of the 
State by an original covenant between its members. This imaginary 
covenant, modified in its terms and circumstances according to the 
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conclusion which the particular author sought to establish, became 
familiar to later publicists as the Original or Social Contract. If 
we are called upon to say in one sentence what Hobbes did, we 
must say that he supported a clear and sound doctrine by needless 
and untenable fiction, and for the purpose of deducing consequences 
from it which it would not bear. This, however, is no more than 
has to be said of many of the most able men in all ages. Hobbes’s 
firm grasp of all his ideas, and the admirable clearness with which 
his arguments and results, whether right or wrong, are invariably 
stated, make him the first classic of English political science. 

Let us now see how Hobbes goes to work to construct the State. 
Men, taking them all round, are by nature equal, none being so 
strong in body or mind that he need not be in fear of others, or so weak 
that he may not be dangerous to them. Men living without any 
common power set over them would be in a state of mutual fear and 
enmity, that is, in a state of war. Such a state of things in per- 
manence would be intolerable ; in it there is no property, no law, 
and no justice. Every man will aim at securing his own safety, and 
for that purpose will take all he can get. Peace is good, but life is 
necessary, and in the state of war it is our right to use all means to 
defend ourselves. 

The only way to peace is for men to abandon so much of their 
natural rights as is inconsistent with living in peace. This again can 
only be done by mutual agreement ; and the faithful performance of 
such an agreement, as evidently tending to self-preservation, is a rule 
of reason, or in Hobbes’s use of the term, ‘‘a law of nature.” Buta 
mere agreement to live together in peace is insufficient. Men’s 
individual passions and ambitions would speedily break up a society 
resting on no better foundation. There must be ‘‘a common power 
to keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to the common 
benefit.” This is effected by all the members of the community 
giving up their natural rights to some man or body of men in whom 
their united power is henceforth to be vested. Every member of the 
community gives up to the chosen head the right of governing himself 
on condition that every other member does the same. The person or 
body so invested with the power of the whole becomes a kind of new 
person; “and he that carrieth this person is called sovereign, and 
hath sovereign power; and every one besides, his subject.” 

It is by no means easy to make out whether Hobbes intended this 
to be taken as a true account of the manner in which civil govern- 
ments had been established as a matter of fact. I think he would 
have been prepared to say that it would make no difference to his 
argument whether it were so or not; at any rate, he is prepared to 
show to any one who presumes to traverse the story of the original 
covenant that if he disputes it he has no title to live in society at all. 
Hobbes proceeds to deduce from this institution of the Commonwealth, 
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as he calls it, the attributes of sovereignty. The sovereign’s authority 
is derived from the consent of the subjects, and he is their agent for 
the purpose of directing their united strength for the common 
benefit ; but he is an agent with unlimited discretion, and with an 
authority which cannot be revoked. The subjects cannot change the 
form of government, for that would be a breach of the original 
covenant both towards the sovereign and towards one another. The 
sovereign cannot forfeit his power, for he made no covenant, and 
there is none therefore which he can break. Any subject who 
dissents from the institution of the sovereign thereby ceases to be a 
member of the community and remits himself to the original state of 
war, in which any one who can may destroy him without violating 
any right. For similar reasons the sovereign is irresponsible and 
unpunishable. No man can complain of what his agent does within 
the authority given him, and in the case of a political sovereign all 
acts of sovereignty have been authorised beforehand by all the 
subjects. Holders of sovereign power may commit iniquity but not 
injustice. The sovereign, again, is the sole judge of what is neces- 
sary for the defence and security of the commonwealth, and, in 
particular, of the question what doctrines are fit to be taught in it. 
There are likewise annexed to sovereignty the powers of legislature 
and judicature, of making war and peace, of choosing counsellors and 
officers, of rewarding and punishing, and of regulating titles and 
precedence. All these rights are indivisible and incommunicable ; 
the sovereign may delegate them, but cannot abandon them. Hobbes 
is perfectly aware that the sovereign thus defined need not be one 
man ; but he is nevertheless anxious to show that in England the 
king alone is sovereign. Yet he gives very little express argument 
to this topic. He shows, as Bodin has shown before him, that 
sovereign power cannot be divided, and this he seems to think fatal 
to all doctrines of mixed or limited monarchy. The loose language 
of some constitutional advocates is taken by him as stamping their 
cause itself with repugnance to the nature of things. It does not 
occur to him as possible that sovereignty should be vested in a com- 
pound as well as in a simple body. 

The limits of sovereignty, or the liberty of the subject, as they 
may be indifferently called in Hobbes’s view, are defined as consisting 
in those powers or rights of the individual man which he cannot 
surrender by any covenant. Thus no man can be bound to kill him- 
self, to abstain from self-preservation, or to accuse himself ; and more 
generally the obligation of subjects to the sovereign lasts no longer 
than he has power to protect them. 

Hobbes’s further consideration of civil laws gives him occasion to 
enter more in detail upon the relation of the sovereign power in a 
State to its municipal laws. His definition, with its introductory 
explanation, really contains all the points which have only in the 
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present century been worked out by the English school of juris- 
prudence. 

“ Law in general is not counsel but command; nor a command of 
any man to any man; but only of him whose command is addressed 
to one formerly ” (i.e. already, by having agreed to be his subject) 
“ obliged to obey him. And as for civil law, it addeth only the name 
of the person commanding, which is persona civitatis, the person of 
the Commonwealth. 

“Which considered, I define civil law in this manner. Civil law 
is to every subject those rules which the Commonwealth hath com- 
manded him by word, writing, or other sufficient sign of the will, to 
make use of for the distinction of right and wrong; that is to say, 
of what is contrary and what is not contrary to the rule.’ 

Right and wrong, in the legal sense, are that which the State has 
allowed and forbidden, and nothing else. To understand this is one 
of the first conditions of clear legal and political thinking, and it is 
Hobbes’s great merit to have made this clear beyond the possibility 
of misunderstanding. No one who has grasped Hobbes’s definition 
can ever be misled by verbal conceits about laws of the State which 
are contrary to natural right, or the law of nature, not being bind- 
ing. All such language is mischievous, as confusing the moral and 
political grounds of positive law with its actual force. In practice 
we all know that the officers of the State cannot entertain complaints 
that the laws enacted by the supreme power in the State are in the 
complainant’s opinion unjust: It would be impossible for govern- 
ment to be carried on if they did. Laws have to be obeyed, as 
between the State and the subject, not because they are reasonable, 
but because the State has so commanded. The laws may be, and 
in a wisely ordered State will be, the result of the fullest discussion 
which the nature of the case admits, and subsequent criticism may 
be allowed or even invited. But while the laws exist they have to 
be obeyed. The citizen who sets himself against the authority of 
the State is thereby, so far as in him lies, dissolving civil society ; 
and this was the solid truth which Hobbes expressed in the curiously 
artificial form of his original covenant. Some of Hobbes’s conse- 
quences from his definition of civil law are these. The sovereign is 
the sole legislator in all commonwealths, and having power to make 
and repeal laws is not subject to the civil law. For practical pur- 
poses it would be more useful to convert this proposition and say 
that the ultimate test of sovereignty in a given commonwealth is 
the unlimited power of legislation. If Hobbes had applied the rule 
in this form to England, he would have found some trouble in 
escaping Sir Thomas Smith’s conclusion. Then customary law 
depends for its force on “‘ the will of the sovereign signified by his 
silence.” For custom “is no longer law, than the sovereign shall 
be silent therein.” When it is said that law can never be against 
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reason, this is true, but with the explanation that the commonwealth, 
that is, “the sovereign, which is the person of the commonwealth,” 
is the supreme judge of what is reasonable. The next consequence 
would startle the reader who took up Hobbes expecting to find in 
him nothing but maxims of despotism. It is that law, being a com- 
mand addressed to the subject, must be communicated in order to be 
effectual. No one is answerable for breach of the law who is inca- 
pable of entering into the original covenant of institution or under- 
standing its consequences; nor is a man answerable if without his 
own default he had not “the means to take notice of any particular 
law.” 

We said above that the distinction between legality and policy 
comes to us through Hobbes. The survey of Hobbes’s leading 
doctrines has now enabled us to see how it comes. Hobbes defines 
legal sovereignty and legal obligation with admirable strength and 
precision ; but then he endeavours to swallow up policy, and to a 
considerable extent even morality, in positive law. This made it 
necessary to carry the work of division farther. But it was a long 
time before this was done. It was Austin who completed the pro- 
cess in England: and even his philosophy of positive law is encum- 
bered and entangled with trappings of moral philosophy which have 
no business there. It would not be too much to say that Prof. 
Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence is the first work of pure scientific 
jurisprudence which has appeared in England—that is, of the general 
science of law distinctly separated from the ethical part of politics. 
Hobbes had indeed influence enough in England to provoke a re- 
action. But its leaders applied themselves to the wrong part of 
Hobbes’s work. Instead of making the doctrine of sovereignty the 
starting-point of fresh criticism and construction, they endeavoured 
to avoid Hobbes’s consequences by devising a different sort of original 
contract as the assumed foundation of society. This task we, shall 
see undertaken by the publicists of the eighteenth century. We shall 
see the original contract, seized on as a watchword by the enthusiasm 
of Rousseau, grow from an arid fiction into a great and dangerous 
deceit of nations. But we shall also meet with penetrating and 
observant minds, which the construction of society by fictions fails to 
satisfy. We shall see the dawn of the historical method in the 
great Frenchman Montesquieu; we shall see it in its full power in 
the work of one greater than Montesquieu, one of the profoundest 
political thinkers, and yet, by no fault of his own, one of the least 
fortunate statesmen who ever lived—eur own Burke. 

F. Pottock. 


(1) The right kind of improvement on Hobbes was attempted by Spinoza in his un- 
finished Tractatus Politicus. But the general aversion to Spinoza’s philosophy which 
prevailed for a century after his death prevented this, so far as I know, from having 
any influence whatever. 
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Tue Session of 1882, although it is to be resumed in October, was 
brought to a practical close on the 18th of August. Parliament will 
reassemble in the autumn, not to legislate but to improve the 
machinery of legislation. Nor is it intended that any other business 
shall be undertaken save the reform of the procedure of the House of 
Commons. The legislative Session therefore is atend. Its character 
was described by Mr. Gladstone, in the bitterness of his soul, as one 
of “utter ruin and discomfiture ;” but at its close, by one of the not 
infrequent paradoxes of politics, he was in a stronger position than 
at the beginning. The third is usually regarded as the crucial 
session for the reputation of Cabinets. This year it has resulted in the 
disappointment of every hope. Not a single expectation entertained 
at its outset has been fulfilled. The Ministerial programme set forth 
in the Queen’s Speech instead of being executed has not even been 
begun. It was hoped that taxation would be reduced. One of the 
latest acts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to add three half- 
pence to the income tax. The mandate of the Ministry was to 
maintain peace. It is levying war by sea and by land, against an 
enemy who excites no detestation in any section of the community. 
The Cabinet itself has been impaired by divisions that have cost it two 
of its most notable members. Yet, notwithstanding all, the position 
of the Government when Parliament adjourned was admitted alike 
by friends and by foes to be materially stronger than when Parlia- 
ment met, and the Session closed, if not by any means in a blaze of 
triumph for Ministers, at least with much more appearance of success 
than it had opened with, six months before. 

The cause for this apparent paradox must be sought, not so much 
in the victories of the Ministry as in the blunders of the Opposition. 
It is true that the record of the Government is not very brilliant ; 
but that of the Conservatives culminates in a collapse so signal as to 
efface for the moment all memory of their opponents’ mistakes. Lord 
Salisbury has once more shown himself to be a pillar of strength to 
the cause to which he is opposed, and a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence to the party that he is supposed to lead. Even when 
the fortunes of the Liberals are at the lowest their heart may safely 
trust in the perversity of the leader of the Opposition; as long 
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as he is against them, they shall never be confounded. When 
the Arrears Bill went to the House of Lords he allowed it to pass 
a second reading, but in committee he insisted upon making the 
measure permissive instead of compulsory, and upon allowing the 
landlord to charge the unpaid arrears upon the proceeds of the sale 
of the tenant’s interest in his holding. The former amendment was 
carried (July 31) by 169 votes to 98, the latter by 120 to 45. There 
were other amendments, but these were the most important, and 
upon these the fate of the Bill depended. The objection to the first 
of them was that it placed in the hands of the worst land- 
lords the right to veto the arrangement devised by the legislature for 
the purpose of enabling the tenants to secure the reduction of their 
rents by the Land Court. As long as the arrears are unpaid the 
tenants cannot come into court; and the more highly rented an 
estate, the greater the inducement to thelandlord to refuse the composi- 
tion of ten shillings in the pound offered by the Arrears Bill. To make 
the Bill permissive was to make it inoperative where its operation 
was most urgently required. Lord Salisbury himself professed to dis- 
believe this. Only an infinitesimal residuum of landlords, he asserted, 
would be found foolish enough to refuse an offer of ten shillings in 
the pound merely in order to evict their tenants. Butif the amend- 
ment only affected such an infinitesimal residuum, it was absurd to 
raise a constitutional crisis upon a point so trivial. The logic of this 
was unanswerable ; but Lord Salisbury is impervious to logic. 
Although he admitted that he did not think that the Arrears Bill 
was ‘‘a measure of very great importance in its practical opera- 
tion,” he insisted upon challenging a dissolution upon his amend- 
ment. For some days nothing was heard but protestations of “ No 
Surrender.” Industrious and persevering journalists were emphatic 
in asserting that this time Lord Salisbury would never, never, give 
way. So formidable at the time appeared the hostile preparations, 
and so resolute the front of the Opposition, that Ministers were com- 
pelled to concert measures to bring the Peers to reason. If the 
majority of the House of Lords persisted in depriving the Bill of its 
compulsory character, the Session was to be wound up without delay, 
and a new Session summoned at once. The Arrears Bill was then 
to be sent up once more to the Upper Chamber with the plain inti- 
mation that its rejection a second time would immediately be followed 
by a dissolution. 

On Monday (August 7) Lord Salisbury was still breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the iniquitous measure which 
“struck at a principle that was at the root of all our prosperity.” 
Lord Cranbrook declared that ‘the constituencies gave no com- 
mission on this subject to the parliament now sitting, and therefore 
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it was a proper interference on the part of the House of Lords to see 
that injustice was not done, and that the British public was not 
robbed.’ Of course, if the contention of the Conservative leaders had 
been well grounded, it would have been a shameful dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Peers to allow a measure to pass which not only 
was unjust but which “struck at the root of our prosperity” and 
“‘ robbed the British public,’ until at least the constituencies had been 
consulted on the matter. The public, however, had not long to wait 
before it was able to test the sincerity of this declamation. On the 
8th Mr. Gladstone proposed to restore the compulsory character of 
the measure, but offered a somewhat complicated compromise on the 
second amendment. Of the unpaid arrears he proposed that one 
year’s rent should remain as a charge upon the tenant right, if sold 
within seven years, providing that in no case should the sum so re- 
coverable by the landlord exceed one half of the proceeds of the sale. 
The House of Commons disagreed with the Lords’ amendment 
making the measure permissive by a majority of 293 to 157. There 
were one or two other small concessions made: fig-leaves offered by 
Mr. Gladstone to enable the Conservative Peers to conceal their 
shame. Unimportant in themselves, they produced a mischievous 
effect in Ireland, where the party whose first object is to prejudice 
popular opinion against the English Government declared that 
‘¢the Government had once more surrendered to the Lords, and had 
allowed the Arrears Bill to be mangled by that bitter enemy of 
Ireland, Lord Salisbury.” Eager Tory partizans, anxious to make 
the most of their covering, strenuously exaggerated the con- 
cessions made by the Government; and, between Conservatives and 
Nationalists, the country might well have been confused as to the 
nature of the compromise but for the unexpected outburst of Lord 
Salisbury. 

On the afternoon of the day (August 8) when the Arrears Bill 
came back to the House of Lords, a council of Conservative Peers 
was held at Lord Salisbury’s residence. The leader and host of the 
Tory Lords gave his voice strongly ‘for no surrender. To his 
chagrin he was deserted by his colleagues, and outvoted by an over- 
whelming majority. The secret history of that sudden revolt of the 
Opposition against the authority of their leader cannot as yet be 
clearly told, but it is rumoured that jealousy and dislike of the 
titular chief of the party played no small part in the decision of the 
Peers, and that at least one disappointed aspirant for the leadership 
tasted the sweetness of revenge when, ‘“‘by anoverwhelming majority,” 
it was determined in Lord Salisbury’s drawing-room to repudiate Lord 
Salisbury’s policy. All that is known is that when the House of 
Lords met, the Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech of much acrimony 
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and temper, protested against the Bill as one of simple robbery. He 
disclaimed all responsibility for its enactment, and explained with 
ill-concealed displeasure that as “an overwhelming majority ’’ of his 
former supporters were of opinion it was not expedient in the state 
of affairs in Ireland and Egypt that the Bill should be thrown out, 
he would refrain from placing himself in a “ miserable minority ” by 
taking a division. As for the cant current outside about concessions, 
compromise, and the like, Lord Salisbury contemptuously repudiated 
it. He haughtily declared that he could not treat these concessions 
in point of detail as if they were matters of importance; and he 
roundly asserted that “all that the‘Commons have done is simply 
to disagree with the amendment on the subject of option that we 
sent down.” It was the simple truth, but that did not prevent the 
Peers, who the week before had carried the amendment by a majority 
of 71, accepting its rejection without a division, and the Bill passed 
substantially intact. 

The prestige acquired by the Government in the brief but decisive 
encounter with the Conservative leader is in the nature of things 
only temporary. The collapse of the Opposition lends a semblance of 
triumph to the Government, but it is a semblance only and will 
speedily disappear. The waste of the Session, and the cost of the 
war, will in the long run tell heavily against Ministers—even 
although they are able to clear themselves of all responsibility. As 
matter of fact, Ministers made three serious mistakes in the conduct 
of the business of the Session. Procedure should have been taken 
from day to day at the beginning of the Session, and until the new 
Rules had been disposed of, no other business should have been 
begun. The long debate on the Lords’ Committee of Inquiry into 
the Land Act wasted two weeks. And, what may yet prove to be 
the most serious blunder of all, the consequences of which have not 
yet been exhausted, Mr. Gladstone offered to accept closure by a 
two-thirds majority, after half the Session had been wasted in 
opposing it. That offer has now been withdrawn, but the fact that 
it was made can hardly fail to prejudice seriously the case for the 
Government when the discussion is resumed in the autumn Session. 
Nor can the Government be said to be free from blame for the 
administration of the existing rules. The suspension of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers in a batch for constructive obstruction was a 
straining of the Standing Orders which naturally provoked debate ; 
and this was not the only instance in which more prudent manage- 
ment might have avoided scenes that created friction and still 
further exhausted the time of the Session. All these things, however, 
were forgotten in the excitement of the Egyptian war and the 
collision with the Peers, and men marvelled that a Ministry so 
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rudely buffeted by circumstance should seem to gather strength 
from its misfortunes and profit by its disasters. 

No great measures were passed during the late Session. All the 
English Bills promised in the Queen’s speech have been postponed 
till another year. But some measures of considerable importance 
to the social and industrial development of the country have been 
passed into law. The Electric Lighting Bill, the Parcels Post Bill, 
and the Bills providing for the extension of workmen’s trains, are all 
noteworthy indications of the tendency of legislation towards a modi- 
fied form of State socialism. The Scotch Endowment Bill makes a 
decided advance in the free dealing with educational endowments. 
Married women have at last been put into full legal possession of 
their own property, and the Settled Land Act gives the sanction of 
the legislature to those changes in the law of settlement which have 
long been demanded by lawyers on both sides of the House. The 
Session has witnessed the rapid growth of the reputations of Mr. 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Courtney. Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre have done good service in their 
respective departments. Mr. Sexton has achieved the only new 
reputation among the members for Ireland. Among the Conserva- 
tives no new lights have arisen, and most of the old are flickering 
in the socket. Mr. Goschen, who occupies a somewhat ill-defined 
position in the House, has achieved the unusual feat of maintaining, 
if not actually increasing, his reputation, while preserving un- 
changed the curious relations in which he stands to his former 
colleagues. 

Before the adjournment an announcement was made in both 
Houses, which gave peculiar satisfaction to those who from the first 
raised their protest against the Zulu war. Without waiting for Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s dispatch, and in opposition to the dominant opinion 
of the colonists of Natal, the Cabinet has decided upon the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo. That strong savage, who has spent the month of 
August in the esthetic neighbourhood of Holland Park, is to be 
re-established as sovereign of the northern district of Zululand. 
It is proposed that he should enter into engagements to govern in 
accordance with English notions, that a Resident should be stationed 
at his kraal, and that he should not be allowed to exercise any 
authority south of the Umvalosi. These restrictions are obviously 
provisional. If the Zulus south of the Umvalosi prefer Cetewayo to 
John Dunn, they will make short work of the new compromise ; nor can 
the British Resident exercise any effective control over Cetewayo if he 
were to insist on returning to his ancient customs. What is to be 
hoped is that Cetewayo will re-establish some kind of order in Zulu- 
land, and that we shall henceforth be able to leave the Zulus to 
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manage their own affairs, in their own fashion, without any inter- 
ference from us. ‘A Zulu king,” says an opponent of Cetewayo’s 
restoration, “‘must either be allowed to rule in his own fashion or 
not at all.” The famous dispatch addressed by Cetewayo to Sir 
Henry Bulwer before the war, expressed the inner thought of the Zulu 
race, and whether the vicissitudes of the last few years and the de- 
monstration of English strength may have taught its author the im- 
prudence of pressing too far his abstract political principles, they 
are too much in accord with human nature, as well as with the law 
of nations, not to exercise considerable influence on our future 
relations with Zululand. ‘ Why does the Governor of Natal speak 
to me about my laws? Do I go to Natal to dictate to him about 
his laws? I shall not agree to any law or rules from Natal, and by 
so doing throw the great kraal which I rule into the water. . . 
Go back and tell the white man this, and let him hear it well. The 
Governor of Natal and I are equal: he is Governor of Natal—I 
am Governor here.” That was written in 1878, and many things 
have happened since then ; but unless we are prepared to undertake 
the annexation and government of Zululand, we should not ignore 
the fact that the restored Zulu kingdom may be little disposed to 
brook our interference. 

It may be noted in passing, that one of the most notable signs of 
the times is the widespread manifestation on the part of savage or 
semi-civilised races, of a desire to shake off the tutelage or to resist 
the encroachments of the civilised world. From the confines of 
Morocco to the distant island of Corea, we are confronted everywhere 
by the same spectacle. The French in Algeria, and the English in 
Egypt, are facing, sword in hand, desperate attempts of the Arab 
world to shake off the hateful yoke of the Infidel. Farther south, 
in the great island of Madagascar, the Queen, taking alarm at the 
fate of the Bey of Tunis and the supply of firearms by French 
traders to tribes in revolt against her rule, has published a decree 
forbidding her subjects under pain of ten years’ imprisonment to sell 
land to foreigners. Great excitement prevails in the island, and it is 
to be hoped the Malagasy attempt to exclude the foreigner may be 
more successful than the similar but abortive attempt of the Tunisians 
to keep the Enfida estate out of the hands of French speculators. 
It is in Corea, however, that remote and almost unknown inland 
kingdom, which lies between China and Japan, that the anti-foreigner 
reaction has been most strikingly displayed. Commodore Shufeldt 
has just returned to the United States after concluding a treaty which 
opens Corea to American trade. According to the Commodore, the 
conclusion of the treaty is the most important political event in the 
history of the East for the last fifty years. A similar opinion as to 
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its importance appears to have been entertained by the Coreans, but 
in an opposite sense. A few days after the Commodore’s arrival in 
San Francisco, the Coreans rose in rebellion against the government 
which had opened their country to the exploitation of the West. 
The rebels, who seem to have been completely successful, put a 
bloody seal upon their protest by the massacre of the King and 
Queen, and the opening up of Corea remains to be attempted anew. 
While the objections of Arabs and Coreans to the intrusion of 
Western civilisation are taking such practical shape, the task 
of reconciling the Irish to the rule of their English neighbours can 
hardly be said to be making very satisfactory progress. On the 
eve of the adjournment it was understood that the influence of the 
popular leaders was to be exercised in favour of at least a temporary 
cessation of agrarian agitation. The unveiling of the O’Connell 
statue afforded an opportunity for a demonstration against the Saxon 
which it was difficult to neglect, but the popular tribute to the 
memory of the great agitator passed off with perfect tranquillity 
and a gratifying absence of the language of provocation. Unfortu- 
nately, even if the popular party had wished to inflame popular 
resentment against the Government, there was no necessity for 
adding a fresh blister to the national sentiment. That work was far 
more effectively performed by the representatives of the Crown. On 
the 10th of August, the Commission Court under the Crimes Act 
began to try before a special jury at Dublin several persons accused 
of the perpetration of agrarian offences in the West of Ireland. In 
exercising its right of challenge, the Crown objected to no fewer 
than forty persons called as jurors. The Crown Solicitor, himself a 
Catholic, was instructed to secure “an impartial jury,” and the 
Irish Solicitor-General has declared that religion had no more to do 
with the selection of jurors than the colour of their hair. It may of 
course have been nothing more than an unfortunate coincidence, but 
as a matter of fact, the jury which was finally got together consisted 
almost exclusively of Protestants, and the forty who were told to 
stand aside consisted almost exclusively of Catholics and Home 
Rulers. Even in England such a coincidence would have occasioned 
remark. In Ireland, where party and religious strife rages much 
more fiercely than here, and where, moreover, the process of jury 
packing has from of old been one of the most familiar weapons in 
the hands of the Executive, it was inevitable that it should excite 
suspicion. The Freeman’s Journal made itself the organ of the 
popular dissatisfaction. In a very moderate article it called atten- 
tion to the coincidence, and when a similar coincidence occurred on 
the second day, it renewed its remonstrances with more emphasis, 
and it would seem not without effect, for on the third day Catholic 
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and Protestant jurors were empanelled in equal proportions. The 
trial of a man named Hynes for murder, which began on Friday and 
concluded in a conviction on Saturday, afforded another opportunity 
to the Freeman’s Journal for comment upon the administration of 
justice. On Monday, after the capital sentence was pronounced, and 
it could not be said to be commenting on any case which was still 
sub judice, it published a letter from Mr. William O’Brien, asserting 
that some of the jurors who were supposed to be spending Friday 
night in seclusion, weighing the evidence for and against the prisoner 
whose life lay in their hands, were in reality having high jinks at 
the Imperial Hotel, where their revelry was witnessed by Mr. 
O’Brien. This statement was supported by the affidavits of numerous 
waiters and residents in the hotel. It is admitted that great irre- 
gularities took place, although the accusation of drunkenness is 
stoutly denied. Whether true or false, the accusation was made by 
a correspondent in whose veracity Mr. Gray, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Freeman’s Journal, had perfect confidence, and who 
expressed his readiness to support his testimony on oath. Mr. Gray, 
acting as any other journalist would act under similar circumstances, 
published the letter, and called attention to it in the editorial column. 
For these two offences, for publishing and commenting on Mr.O’Brien’s 
charges, and for accusing the Crown of packing juries, Mr. Gray 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of £500, and 
ordered at the expiry of his sentence to give securities for £10,000 
for good behaviour for six months, or in default to be imprisoned for 
another three months. Mr. Justice Lawson was within his right. 
It is the prerogative of judges to punish as contempt of court 
whatever expression of opinion may appear to them calculated to 
reflect upon the administration of justice, or even, according to 
Judge Lawson, to destroy the moral effect of convictions. The 
judge whose conduct is impugned is at once sole definer of the 
offence, sole judge as to the guilt of the accused, and absolute 
adjudicator as to the severity of the sentence. From his decision 
there is no appeal. To his discretion there is no limit, except that 
he must not add hard labour to imprisonment. Judge Jefferies, 
under this law, might have imprisoned for life any luckless wight 
who spoke of the Bloody Assize, and Chief Justice Scroggs crushed 
with a ruinous fine any public-spirited citizen who denounced the 
perjuries of Titus Oates. Yet to such a strange length has been 
carried the doctrine of implicit subservience to whatever iniquity 
may be sanctioned, or appear to be sanctioned, by the Government 
of Mr. Gladstone, that many of the stoutest exponents of Liberal 
principles, from The Scotsman downwards, applauded the exercise of 
a judicial authority which, logically and rigorously carried out to its 
EE2 
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full development, would strike at the roots of the freedom of the 
press, and establish the unlimited and uncontrolled authority of a 
judge to suppress even the mildest and most moderate exposition of 
scandals or abuses calculated to impair public confidence in the 
independence or the impartiality of the law courts. A century since 
Burke warned his countrymen that in their endeavour to crush the 
liberties of the Americans they were endeavouring to subvert the 
maxims which preserve the whole spirit of our own. Our fathers 
paid the penalty then. The retribution is not likely to be less rigo- 
rously exacted now. 

The unlucky destiny which seems to dog our footsteps in Ireland 
has not yet deserted us. The mischievous and ill-directed zeal of 
Mr. Justice Lawson had hardly become known when public opinion 
was startled by the news of a crime which for atrocity casts into the 
shade all those which have preceded it. A man named Joyce was 
suspected of having given evidence as to the murderers of Lord 
Ardilaun’s bailiffs. His house, a wretched hovel standing apart in 
a wilderness of mountains in Galway, was entered soon after midnight 
by ten men with blackened faces, intent on vengeance. Not content 
with slaying Joyce, they set to work to exterminate his entire house- 
hold. The aged grandmother, his wife, his daughter, and his son 
were murdered in cold blood. One murderer held aloft a blazing 
pine knot, while the others clubbed their victims to death. To make 
assurance doubly sure, a shot was fired into one of the corpses, and 
then, after attacking and leaving for dead a small boy of twelve, the 
assassins made their escape. The corpses, gnawed by dogs, were 
found in the hovel next morning, but not even the horror of 
that ghastly addition to the tragedy could induce a single villager to 
assist the police in nursing the wounded child who alone survived. 
With the illogical directness so familiar in popular polemics, the 
murder at Cong was declared to justify the imprisonment of Mr. 
Gray, and Mr. Justice Lawson was belauded as a saviour of society, 
because his severity in punishing a newspaper had not palsied the 
arm of the secret murderers of Galway. 

In the East, history is repeating itself with curious exactitude. 
Little as it was suspected, when in 1876 and 1877 the Liberals in- 
curred no small odium by protesting against the Tory tendency to make 
a casus belli of Russia’s action in Bulgaria, they were really preparing 
beforehand a defence for English action in Egypt to-day. If Lord 
Salisbury had been in office he would have found himself hampered 
in Egypt at every turn by his own dispatches and speeches and those 
of his colleagues when they were opposing Russian activity in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Mr. Gladstone is now claiming for England—and 
his claim is tacitly if not explicitly acknowledged by Europe—the 
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rights which he vindicated in the case of Russia six years ago. Then, 
as now, a Conference at Constantinople has failed to avert war. 
Then, as now, Europe has made Platonic representations as to the 
necessity for putting matters to rights in a Turkish province; but 
then, as now, the European concert has declined either to coerce or 
to grant a mandate for coercion. The Porte, which in both cases was 
requested to intervene in Egypt as in Bulgaria, refuses to intervene 
save in its own fashion, and on the Nile, as on the Danube, the work 
has been undertaken by the only Power that was in earnest about its 
accomplishment. England to-day plays the part of Russia in 1877, 
and undertakes single-handed the task of executing the will of 
Europe. At every stage in the development of the crisis England 
has profited diplomatically by the agitation so often reviled as un- 
patriotic and detrimental to the Empire by the shortsighted 
Imperialists of 1876. Nor is the parallel even yet complete. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Wood, it is safe to predict, will 
achieve the same success as General Gourko and General Melikoff. 
The English forces will overrun Egypt and draw up terms of peace 
in its capital. Then, as in 1878, the arrangement dictated at the 
sword’s point by the conqueror will be subjected to the same fate at 
some future Congress that the Treaty of San Stefano was subjected 
at the Treaty of Berlin. 

It is almost like ancient history to recall the events of the last 
few weeks. Yet their importance justifies at least a passing reference. 
The House of Commons, after prolonged debate, passed the vote of 
credit for £2,300,000—to be raised by an extra three halfpence on 
the Income Tax, and devoted to operations in Egypt—by a majority 
of 275 to 19. It was decided to dispatch a force of all arms to 
Egypt from this country, and to supplement it by a small force of 
6,000 troops from India. Including non-combatants, England was 
to send 22,000 men, at an estimated cost of £2,300,000, while India 
was to send 8,000, including camp-followers, at a cost of £1,400,000. 
This latter sum it was proposed should be borne by the Indian ex- 
chequer, a proposal with which, there is reason to believe, Ministers 
will see cause not to persevere. Both estimates are provisional, 
and the underestimate is palpably absurd. If Arabi is disposed 
of for less than ten millions, we may count ourselves very fortunate. 
France at first proposed to co-operate with us to a certain limited 
extent. <A vote of credit for seven million francs was asked and 
agreed to. M. de Freycinet, waxing bolder, asked for a second vote 
of forty millions, but speedily cut it down to nine and a half millions, 
to be devoted to the military protection of the Suez Canal. The 
Chamber objected even to this limited co-operation, and M. de 
Freycinet was thrown out of office by the rejection of his vote of 
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credit by a majority of 416 to 75. France, having thus peremptorily 
effaced herself, England was left to go on alone. 

The Conference continued to sit for some time, framing mandates 
for Turkish intervention and devising schemes which do not look 
very badly on paper for the international protection of the Suez 
Canal. When the Sultan found that England was intervening in 
earnest, he was as hot for the despatch of Ottoman troops to Egypt 
as he had previously been opposed to interference. But his ardour 
suddenly cooled when he was informed that England would only 
permit of his co-operation on terms that would practically reduce 
the army despatched to vindicate the sovereign authority of the 
Sultan in the Turkish pashalik of the Nile to the position of a 
subordinate contingent of the British forces. The Sultan was told 
in the plainest terms, that unless he proclaimed Arabi a rebel, and 
promised to place his troops under British surveillance, not to say 
control, any attempt to land a Turkish soldier on Egyptian soil 
would be prevented, if need be by force. Fora time the situation 
appeared to be critical. If the Sultan persisted in despatching 
troops without accepting the English terms, it seemed by no means 
improbable that Navarino would be repeated on the opposite coast of 
the Mediterranean. Fortunately he wavered, temporized, and de- 
spatched a small force to Suda Bay, pending the conclusion of the 
military convention with England. Up to the 23rd August that 
convention had not been signed. 

Meanwhile the English expedition had been got together with 
speed. Sir Garnet Wolseley, with a brilliant staff of the ablest and 
most experienced officers in the Service, landed at Alexandria 
(August 15th). For nearly a month Arabi had been strengthening 
his position at Kafr-Dowr and throwing up earthworks at Aboukir. 
To all appearance he was undisputed master of all Egypt outside the 
range of the British guns. We had a garrison at Alexandria and a 
small force at Suez. The Khedive, being under our protection at 
Ramleh had issued proclamations constituting us his mandataries for 
the restoration of order, and sanctioning whatever measures we thought 
fit to adopt by land or by sea for the attainment of that object. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had not been in Alexandria two days before it was 
announced that an attack was to be made on the Aboukir forts. On 
the 19th the First Division was taken on board the troopships, and 
on the next day a magnificent flotilla of twenty-six ironclads and 
troopships steamed eastward from Alexandria with sealed orders, to 
be opened off Aboukir. London waited impatiently for telegrams 
announcing the beginning of the bombardment. Monday morning 
came, and with it a great surprise. The Aboukir forts were left 
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untouched. The sealed orders when opened directed the fleet to 
Port Said. As soon as it arrived there the Suez Canal was occupied 
from end to end. The garrison in Port Said laid down their arms; 
the troops were shelled out of Nefiche, the railway junction near 
Ismailia, and a small force was driven out of its entrenchments at 
Chalouf, near Suez. On Monday, when the troopships steamed up to 
Ismailia, from whence an advance is to be made to Cairo, the whole 
of the Canal was in our hands. The British campaign in Egypt had 
begun. 

The occupation of the Canal was acquiesced in without a protest 
by all Europe. M. de Lesseps alone complained, but when the 
French Consul at Ismailia applied to Paris for instructions, he was 
told to “leave the English to themselves, and make no protest.” 
There was a somewhat shrewish outburst of invective in some of the 
French papers, but the more serious organs of public opinion, such 
as the Temps and the Débats, defended our action. Traffic was fortu- 
nately only interrupted for a day, but even if the Canal had been 
blocked for some time, it is doubtful whether the French Govern- 
ment would have made any protest. The Suez Canal Company 
propose to prosecute the English Government in a French court, as 
shareholders in the concern, for interfering with the property of the 
Society without the sanction of their fellow-shareholders. But the 
action, if ever it comes off, will only shed another and unexpected 
light upon the first great folly of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry. 
Our ownership of the shares has not in any way increased our 
hold upon the Canal, and it would be an odd kind of Nemesis if the 
exercise of our rights as a great Power were to involve us in diffi- 
culties as shareholders from which, if we had never invested in Canal 
Stock, we should have been entirely free. The French Cabinet, 
which owed its origin to the decisive rejection of the proposed Vote 
of Credit to enable France to undertake the military protection of 
the Canal, could not in the nature of things raise any objection to 
the seizure of the Canal by the English Expedition. It was brought 
into being to pursue a policy of passivity, if not of effacement, and it 
is faithful to its r6/e. How long the present fit of inaction will continue 
remains problematical, but all probabilities are against its permanence. 
At its birth the Duclerc Cabinet was nicknamed the “ Ministry of 
the Recess.” It is bitterly assailed by M. Clemenceau, the most 
powerful personality in France after M. Gambetta ; but it may succeed 
in securing a longer lease of life than is expected by diligently 
conforming to the will of the Chamber. It is the Chamber 
that is the real Government of France. The Deputies are the 
Ministers; Ministers are only clerks, who keep their portfolios only 
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so long as they can interpret correctly the wishes of the Assembly, 
which insists on keeping in its own hands absolute control of all the 
affairs of State. The Republic appears to be discredited by the 
endless divisions, the instability of purpose, and the absence of 
sound political instinct on the part of the Republicans. The Impe- 
rialists and the Royalists feel their hopes revive as the Republic 
falls into disrepute. 


August 25th, 1882. 








